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Among the Flowers; or, Gardening for Ladies. 
BY ANNE G. HALE. 
I. Parlor Vines, 


INTER is with us once more. Old Zolus, none the less boisterous, and not a whit 

more hoary, than when he first tossed the rose-leaves on Thessalian plains, has again 
sent his minions to sweep from field and garden all traces of verdure and bloom, and’ has 
sealed up the prophecy of the new year's beauty. 

But all this lifelessness and desolation we set at defiance, for the subtle forces that sway 
the vegetable kingdom are ready to acknowledge the rule of science and art; so we gratify 
those nobler instiucts of our nature, which, rebelling against inaction and decay, find charms 
in every thing capable of increase and improvement, and rescuing what we will from the 
havoc of frosts and tempests, still go in and out among the flowers. 

This natural desire to possess something that is continually developing or gaining 
strength and beauty, that, while partaking of our mortality, by a wondrous attraction draws 
us heavenward—stimulates many to large endeavors in the culture of “the green things 
growing”—especially for in-door delight. But the mystery that is often thrown around the 
in-door management of living plants deters many more from attempting to make their homes 
beautiful by their presence. Science is, indeed, a great helper in the work ; yet there is dan- 
ger of being too scientific. Let us see how simple we can make it. In the chat about flowers, 
which the writer hopes to hold every month with the readers of Tae Horticutturist, 
many opportunities will occur for setting this matter right, so that those who can raise morn- 
ing-glories and marigolds for July and August, may have whatever blossoms they choose for 
Christmas and the New Year. 

The first thing to be considered in the culture of any plant is its soil. Bulbs require 
light and very loose soil. Short, fibrous roots need a firm, fine soil. Long and spreading 
roots, a heavier and coarser soil than others. For most plants, good garden loam—loosened 
when necessary by mixing with it street sand or gravel—enriched by the application of a 
liquid stimulant, answers very well. To make this stimulant, mix half a peck of stable or 
street sweepings with a quart of pulverized charcoal, in a three-gallon vessel, and fill up the 
vessel with soft water. After it has stood a week, the liquid will be ready for use. It 
should be clear, and about the color of green tea. Water plants with this three days, conse- 
cutively, once in three weeks, during their earliest growth and blooming. It should be per- 
fectly odorless ; if it is not, add more charcoal. As the liquid is exhausted, fill in more water. 


This quantity of fertilizing material will supply stimulant for two dozen large plants during 
six months. 





Among the Flowers. 


If you can obtain leaf-mould—the fine, dark soil from the woods—or have any means of 
making it, (by collecting all sorts of decaying vegetable matter, and allowing it to become 
completely decomposed,) take this for a third ingredient of your soil—it will serve the same 
purpose as the stimulating fluid. All fertilizing liquids must be applied directly to the soil ; 
but when water only is used, the whole plant should be showered with it, if possible. 

A judicious management of the air and the water, given to house-plants, has much to do 
with their health, Never give them an excess of either; it is much safer to keep a plant a 
little dry than too moist, and with never a whiff of free air than too great a draught. A 
room, airy enough and warm enough for our own comfort, will suit nearly all plants. A little 
experience will soon show what species need greater heat, and it can be easily supplied them 
by allowing them more sunshine, placing them nearer the ceiling, or setting their pots on a 
slab of heated soap-stone. But there must be no sudden changes from heat to cold, or vice 
versa. 

Plants flourish best in pots that will allow a free passage to all superfluous moisture— 
such as the common unglazed flower-pots of baked clay; the material being porous enough 
to admit air to the roots, and the hole in the bottom of the pot serving as an outlet for the 
water to the saucer below. If wooden pots or boxes are used, they must have several small 
outlets for superfluous moisture. Glass, metal, crockery, or glazed earthen pots, should 
serve only as receptacles for the common clay pots. Plants, requiring loose soil, should have 
a layer of pebbles, a piece of broken crockery, or something similar, in the bottom of the pot, 
to give them proper drainage, without waste of the soil. Bits of charcoal, or of old iron, 
should fill this place for those plants whose blossoms would be improved by a darkening of 
their hues. These few general hints must suffice for the present ; others will be given from 
time to time. 

Vines, while they are the most graceful of plants, are the most easily cultivated; hence 
they should be our first choice for in-door growth. And, chief of all, should stand the hedera 
canariensis, the Irish, or German ivy, as it is popularly called; for, no matter how low, or 
shady, or close, a room may be, it is sure to flourish. It receives its name from the Celtic 
hedra, a cord, (in allusion to its long cord-like branches, that twine and cling about every 
thing that comes in their way,) and from its native place—the Canary Isles. It is propa- 
gated by a slip or cutting. Take a young, tender branchlet, about three inches in length, 
and insert half an inch of its stem in wet sand, or wet sandy soil, under a bell-glass or a 
tumbler. Be sure that the sand is never dry, but keep it in the sunshine, or where it will 
be warm, for a week. Then loosen the sand, withdraw the stem, and, if rootlets have 
started, set it immediately into a pot of good garden earth, mixed with one third its quantity 
of gravel or coarse sand. Press the soil lightly yet firmly about this young plant, to the 
same height as the sand has covered it; cover it with the bell-glass again, and keep it in the 
shade a week, watering it meanwhile sparingly; then set the glass aside, and accustom it 
gradually to the sunshine. 

Too great exposure to the sun causes the leaves of this species of ivy to turn purple, and 
to ripen too quickly ; yet it will seldom blossom without sunshine. The flower, however, 
(of a pale yellow,) is rather ordinary; the elegant light green foliage which its luxuriant 
shoots throw out is much more desirable. It must be frequently watered, but not liberally— 
just enough to keep it from wilting. Suspend the pot from the ceiling, in front of a window 
where there is little sun, or set it upon the mantel or a bracket, where there is plenty of light, 
and let the branches droop or climb as they will; or gather them with slender cords into 
festoons about the window and walls; the plant is much handsomer thus than if trained to a 
frame. Early in June, trim off the longest branches, or give them some slight support, and 
set it with the garden shrubs, (having filled the hole in the bottom of the pot with a cork, so 
that no worms can enter.) In September, take it with new soil to a larger pot; keep it in a 
cool and very shady room for a month, and then gradually give it light and water and heat. 
Be sure that the soil is never dry, but do not over-water it—especially, never allow water to 
stand in its saucer. 

Next to this comes the hedera heliz, the English ivy. The same soil suits this, but 
it is a thirsty creature—drought is death to it. Cover the surface of its soil with pebbles ; 
these will have a tendency to keep it cool and moist; and enough water may be given it to 
keep the saucer full half of every day. Take cuttings from the newest shoots, and root them 





Saving Girdled Fruit- Trees. 


in bottles of water in the sunshine; or place a vessel, containing water, near the feelers, 
which it throws out for attaching itself to some firm object, and these will change to roots 
and seek the water. Cut these rooted branchlets, and then treat the young plants for the 
first month as you would the hedera canariensis, This plant seldom flowers. It grows 
freely out of doors in England, but it will not survive our winters without protection ; so 
many persons, very sensibly, transfer the plants before the frosts of autumn to their parlors. 
It grows slowly—two feet in one year is considered a good growth out of doors—but, as its 
foliage is not deciduous, it is constantly increasing in density and beauty of appearance. It 
may be kept entirely in the shade, if light and good air and plenty of water are given it, 
with the best results. Give it the stimulant, the same as to the German ivy. 

The Madeira vine, basella chenopodiew, is a very beautiful parlor plant, bear- 
ing fragrant white flowers. It must have a rich, moist, loose soil for its bulbs, which in- 
crease around the parent-like potatoes. Plant these bulbs in the garden in June, or take a 
strong branchlet, when only an inch or two long, and set it in the ground, and treat it like a 
garden plant till September ; then accustom it slowly to the atmosphere of the house, and it 
will attain a vigorous growth. It needs the sunshine and liberal watering through the win- 
ter. In June, trim it slightly, and give it new soil; but abate its water, and keep it in the 
shade for rest during the hot weather. A light trellis may support it, or cords arranged upon 
the walls or windows near its pot. 

The maurandia barclayana is a pretty climber for in-doors. Plant the seed, or start 
a slip in rich, light soil in June, Water it freely, and give it plenty of sun, and it will blos- 
som profusely—elegant white, or pink, or purple bells drooping over the frame, that it covers 
for two or three months; this vine will wind about slender strings around a window with fine 
effect. It needs a fertilizer, once a week, from the time the buds first appear till blooming 
is past. 

The smilax is another graceful and delicate parlor vine. It is propagated from the in- 
crease of its tubers. It delights in a shady, but warm situation; and must have a moist, 
rich soil. Water it frequently, but sparingly. Set the pot upon a bracket, and let its long 
branches twine around pictures or statuary. 

The passion flower vine is desirable for parlor culture. It thrives best in fine 
light soil, where it can get a profusion of sunlight. It cannot bear great watering. Only 
be sure that the leaves will not drop from dryness, and it will flourish. Plant the seed, or 
start a cutting in moist sand. This, when in bloom, is a magnificent ornament to the walls 
of any apartment. 

Beside these, may be mentioned the nasturtium, long branches of which cut from out- 
of-door plants in the autumn, and kept in glasses filled with soft water, will grow and blossom 
finely all winter. With these seven vines, we have sufficient variety for any room. 


Saving Girdled Fruit-Trees. 


tS the November Horticuttorist, there was some notice of a method to save fruit- 
trees that had been girdled by mice. 

Believing that a fuller knowledge upon this subject would be of value to many, I will 
give a few facts from experience. 

To save apple-trees, where the denuded surface is not more than a few inches in length, 
is comparatively easy, if not delayed untik too late in the season. 

I presume that the process therein mentioned, although not minutely described, is the 
same as mine, or similar to it. 

I first cut back the bark both above and below the bared surface, to where it is healthy, 
and full of sap. 

I then insert the blade of a small knife between the bark and wood, to form openings for 
the ends of the grafts. 

I take the scions from the same, or the same kind of trees, and cut them an inch longer 
at each end than the distance to be bridged. The inch I make wedge-shaped with a sharp 


knife, and by bending the grafts at the middle until the points can be pressed beneath the 
bark, I spring them in. 





Popular Cherries. 


In addition to waxing the ends of the grafts, I build a mound of earth about the tree ; 
taking the precaution to compact it carefully with my hands, so as not to get them displaced. 

I have been thus particular in describing my manner of procedure because very much 
depends upon the skillfulness with which the work is done. 

I find that not only the apple and pear, but cherry, and even our forest trees, may be 
successfully treated in this way. 

It is important, however, particularly as regards cherry, that the operation is performed 
very early in the spring. 

Three years ago I discovered, with no little dismay, that out of about a hundred maple- 
trees, that I had planted along the road-side, and that had been growing six years, about a 
dozen were ruined by the mice. 

After spending a day in going some three miles for trees, and in replanting them, I 
found one more, that I had overlooked, that was clean girdled for four or five inches. 

Although it was getting late, the buds having swollen on those not injured, I concluded 
to experiment in grafting this one tree. 

In addition to the operation above described, I cut back the top very thoroughly, by 
shortening the limbs to within a foot or two feet of the tree. 

This reducing the top, in order to lessen the draught upon the roots for sap, is a very im- 
portant consideration, and one that must not be overlooked. I lost trees in my earlier expe- 
riments from this cause alone. 

But to my maple. The result for a time seemed doubtful, but it finally leaved out, and 
even made something of a growth during the season. Last year, however, it gave every 
evidence of assured success, and this summer its growth has been quite remarkable, show- 
ing no sign of its past surgical experience, save in its somewhat truncated top. 

I am now well satisfied that, with one fourth the labor of replacing those girdled trees, I 
might have saved them all by grafting, and with less of marring ultimately of the uniformity 
of the row. 

I have had no experience with evergreens, but do not doubt but this method would be 
found equally successful with this class of trees, if timely and skillfully applied. 

LirtLe Prairie Ronpe, Micu. B. Harnaway. 


Popular Cherries. 
Knight’s Early Black Cherry. 


HIS beautiful variety, originated by Mr. Knight, of England, in 1810, has been handed 

down to posterity with well-deserved popularity, and the testimony in favor of its 

excellence seems to be everywhere unanimous. In shape it resembles somewhat the Black 
Tartarian, only a little more obtuse. 

The fruit is of large size, with irregular surface, and obtuse, heart-shaped form ; color, 
at first, of a deep purplish red, but becomes quite black when fully ripe; stalk of moderate 
length, stout, inserted in deep open basin. It ripens early, about the last of June, or a 
week earlier than the Black Tartarian; flesh is tender and juicy, with a rich, sweet flavor, 
of high character. 

The tree is a strong grower, stocky, with short jointed wood, and branches are somewhat 
spreading. This variety will be found especially suitable for the garden of amateurs, form- 
ing a tree of only moderate size, and has thus far been found one of our finest varieties in 
growth and uniform productiveness. 

Cherries have become more and more profitable in Jate years, as their culture seems to 
have declined. We can remember a period of ten or fifteen years since when cherries 
were brought in such large quantities to the markets as hardly to be worth five cents per 
pound. This year, choice varieties, of finest quality, have commanded twenty to twenty-five 


cents per pound; and only limited quantities produced. We recommend increased attention 
to cherry culture. 





Knight’s Karly Black Cherry. 
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Knight’s Early Black Cherry. 





Fruit-Raising in Iowa. 


Popular Pears. 
Beurre d’ Anjou. 


E know of no new variety of pear better worthy of an unqualified commendation 

than this. It is of foreign origin; but first introduced and fruited in this country 

by Marshall P. Wilder, of Dorchester, Mass. Since that time it has been gradually making 

its way into the orchards and nurseries of the country, uniformly growing well, and wher- 

ever fruiting, held in the highest esteem. As an orchard fruit, it is exceedingly profitable ; 

as a family fruit, far more enjoyable than the Duchesse d’Angouléme. Uniformly successful 

on standard stocks, it can also be grown as a dwarf upon quince roots, but is not so pro- 
ductive and not as strong a grower. 

Mr. Quinn refers to it as follows: “Beurré d’Anjou may be termed an early winter 
variety, that is rapidly becoming a favorite among fruit-growers. It requires some time 
for the tree to come into bearing; but when it does, it bears regular crops of fine large pears, 
of good quality, that bring high prices in the market. In our orchard, the tree is a 
moderate grower. It has borne only a few specimens, until the trees were twelve years old ; 
since then, they have become more fruitful each succeeding year.” 

Mr. Elliott also gives it high indorsement : 

“The tree is a rapid but healthy grower, with strong shoots, forming a fine pyramidal 
shape until, loaded with fruit from the ends of its branches, it becomes somewhat diverging. 
So much is it valued by those who have grown it, that one man has one-fifth of his entire 
orchard of this sort. The wood of young shoots is short-jointed, yellowish olive color, with 
gray specks, large oblong leaves, rounded at the base.” 

The following description is by Downing: 

“Fruit large, obtuse pyriform ; stem short, thick, and fleshy, inserted in a cavity sur- 
rounded by russet; skin greenish yellow, sprinkled with russet, sometimes shaded with dull 
crimson, and sprinkled thickly with brown and crimson dots; flesh whitish, not very fine, 
melting juicy, with a brisk vinous flavor; pleasantly perfumed; very good to best ; season 
October and November.” 

We hardly think the description equal to reality. The specimens we obtained for 
illustration were of a fine yellow color, very handsomely shaded with crimson, while the 
flavor is simply delicious. The tree is quite productive, and wherever the fruit is known in 
the markets, very remunerative prices have been realized—this season, sixteen dollars to 
twenty dollars per barrel. The tree is an excellent grower in the nursery ; but, when full- 
grown, the peculiar appearance of its hanging leaves on hundreds of branches, impart a 
unique and beautiful look to the entire orchard. We advise all pear culturists to grow it 
largely. 


Fruit-Raising in Iowa. 


OW many there are who would like to change their occupation! Sometimes it should 
be done, and can be to advantage ; but in most cases one can pursue their accus- 
tomed occupation better than they can do any thing else. It is true, the professional man 
and the merchant contemplate a change to rural life, to horticulture, or agriculture, after 
some years; but such a change should not be too sudden, nor too great; otherwise, disap- 
pointment is likely to follow. Our agricultural colleges are fit places for such to receive 
their education. Fathers, see that your sons make up their minds what occupation to 
follow ; help them to make up their minds cautiously and wisely, and then impress them 
with the great importance of carrying it out. Young men, take the advice of your parents, 
and do not be changing from one occupation to another. 
Horticulture is a great and growing business of our country. Let some young men 
choose this as their occupation, and go and learn the trade. Let no one undertake to run a 
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locomotive, profession, store, farm, orchard, vineyard, or garden without some practical 
experience. 

Sixteen years ago, I resolved to go into the nursery and fruit business, I joined myself 
with an experienced man in the business ; otherwise, my mistakes must have been, inevitably, 
much greater. I was then over forty years of age. Had I learned the trade in my younger 
days, my advantages must have been far greater. But, again, I am surprised to see how 
much those who were the best of nurserymen and fruit-growers, sixteen years ago, have 
learned since. I think there is more to learn in this than in most occupations. And, again, 
there is a very great deficiency in our best guides and teachers. Our horticultural societies 
are doing much of late years in this instruction. 

I think the best way to learn fruit-raising is to begin in the nursery, instead of the 
orchard. Apples may be a separate branch by itself, as this fruit can be safely transported 
a very great distance. In my location, I expect to be able to ship apples, north and west, 
from fifty to five hundred miles, for some years to come. If one is near a populous city, 
a general assortment of fruits can be raised to better advantage. Much depends on a proper 
location, as well as soil and climate. Our railroad transportation will carry our choice and 
delicate fruits forty miles in two hours, and this gives a wide field for selecting suitable fruit- 
lands. In the West, much of our farm-lands are too rich for fruit-trees. We prefer the 
second or third class soil as to richness; usually our high oak openings, covered with oak, 
hickory, and usually an undergrowth of hazel. [ut much of our open, dry, rolling prairie, 
with rather a thin soil, say six to twelve inches deep, with clay sub-soil; then plant trees 
for a partial wind-break, and we have a fruit-farm complete ; partial wind-breaks, because 
trees, like animals, must have free air. Stout, growing trees, like the cottonwood, trimmed 
up high, so they will break the force of the high winds, and our wind-break is sufficient. 

My fruit farm is three miles west of my homestead, on a 160 acre lot, sufficiently rolling 
for good drainage, on soil sufficiently poor for good fruit. I commenced my apple-orchard 
twelve years ago, and have been adding to it each year since, until it covers about sixty acres, 
and have about four acres more to cover, when I intend to call it finished. 

And yet, I see, it will not be finished in my day; for I have got a great work, and not 
a very pleasant one—to correct mistakes. Several of my varieties, 1 find, ought not to 
have been set. While I read much on the subject, studied much, attended the horticultural 
meetings, took good advice, yet I set many trees which are proving far less profitable than 
others ; and if I am wise and persevering, I shall now begin to either grub out or top graft, 
and probably both. The three first varieties condemned are, 50 White Rambo, 20 American 
Golden Russet, and 100 White Winter Pearmain—all very good fruit, yet unprofitable. 

On the other hand, Duchess of Oldenberg, Benoni, Kentucky, Maiden’s Blush, 
Fameuse, Striped Sweet Pippin, Jonathan, Hubardston Nonesuch, Wagner, Domine, 
Ben Davis, Willow, are among the most profitable. 

That which is giving me a good deal of satisfaction is a specimen orchard, where I set 
two trees of each kind, on trial; and several of these, I am sure, I shall be glad to adopt 
into the choice family—Fall Orange, Alison’s Early, Jefferson County, Cracking, Iowa, and 
others. Then I have many in my specimen orchard, lately set, and not yet in bearing; the 
Warfield, a seedling which I introduced, is giving good satisfaction. The scions have been 
spread widely over the country, and the public will soon hear from it. It is not patented. 

My mode is to set the trees twenty-five feet apart each way; ridge up to the trees by 
several years of plowing; take a few crops of corn or potatoes off; and when the trees are 
large enough to bear, seed to clover, (no small grain, or other grass ;) then make a hog- 
pasture of the orchard. 

I have surrounded my orchards with osage hedges. On the north and west is a small 
country road; and outside the hedge, on the west, I set a row of apple-trees in the road- 
side, which I intend as a hint to the public that I have been generous, and they ought to ask 
no more. On the north, I left outside the hedge two rods wide, besides the road, covered 
with a young growth of oak and hickory, as wind-breaks. Near the tenant-house I have 
interspersed some evergreens ; also, in the pear-orchard. 

The whole tract, half a mile square, is a model in nature, though I have done but little 
as yet to improve its natural advantages. It is interspersed with springs of pure water, 
which are very convenient for hog-pastures. The south-east forty acres of it are covered with 
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oak and hickory, a grand park for the large and small hogs, where they seem quite at 
home, after they have done their morning work of picking up windfulls and destroying 
insects. Then, I assure you, twenty-five well-fattened, big hogs, to turn off the first of 
December, are a source of profit, when hogs are $8 per hundred gross, as they are this year. 
SUEL Foster. 
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The Grape Market of 1869. 


HE Concord, the past season, has increased in popularity, and I think it has been better 

ripened and more carefully handled than in previous years, and the sales have given 

more general satisfaction. The more Southern grape-growing sections have not sent us as 
many as usual, which accounts for the healthy tone of the market during their season. 

The demand for it this year was ahead of the supply, and even after the advent of the 
Tsabella, its most successful competitor, the demand still existed in preference to them. 
There is one peculiarity about this grape that is overlooked by many, and I think is the 
cause of the difference of opinion in regard to its merit—that is, that the flavor or character 
of the fruit is governed by the soil in which it grows to a greater extent than any other 
variety ; for, in comparing the fruit from different states and different sections of the same 
state, I have found some without the peculiarity of this fruit, and experienced persons have 
denied these being Concords, the flavor being so unlike those that they were acquainted 
with. 

The demand for the Isabellas has been unprecedented ; the crop has been large, the fruit 
good but not large, and prices within the reach of all—say from 8c. to 10c. per Ib. wholesale. 

The low prices of this variety have seriously interfered with the sales of the Iona, 
Catawba, and Diana. 

The Israella has been proved, and found to be a good grape, prices ranging a trifle 
higher than the Isabella. The above includes the three principal black grapes in our 
market; the other varieties are scarce and not much known, and are frequently sold for the 
above varieties. 

The Catawba has not ripened as well as usual, and has sold at lower figures than any 
former year, say from 9c. to 12c. Last season, the demand for Thanksgiving was for 
Catawbas principally, and few Isabellas. This season there is scarcely any demand for 
them, and not enough Isabellas in the market to fill orders. 

This is a very singular state of affairs, not easily accounted for. The Iona has been 
quite plenty, but, strange to relate, there, has been but little or no demand for it. A few 
crops well ripened were received, and sold at fair prices ; but as a general thing this fruit 
has failed to ripen, and consequently was rejected by the consumers. The dealers say that 
it is no better than the Catawba when ripened, and resembles it so closely that consumers 
refuse to buy, for fear it might not be as good. There is a feature in this grape that I think 
worth mentioning—that is, a disposition to drop from the stem after being packed a short 





. time. 


The demand for the Diana has been very light. Last season the Eastern market con- 
sumed the whole crop ; but this year there has been no demand from that section, although 
the crop is light and fruit good. 

Owing to a break on the Erie Railroad, just as the Delaware crop was coming in, the 
bulk of this fruit was detained about ten days; the quantity that accumulated on the road 
during that time was so great that on arrivai it broke down the market, and the dealers were 
compelled to sell large quantities for wine that had injured during the detention, And the 
Catawba, coming in at the same time, supplied the demand for a larger grape. Had this 
detention not have occurred, the entire crop of Delawares would have been disposed of at 
high prices, as the demand was much larger than any previous year. 

The above are the principal varieties of red grapes in our market. White grapes are 
so scarce that we see but few of them. Dealers who sell a hundred tons of the above 
varicties in a season do not receive a hundred pounds of white fruit. We need a white 
grape more than any other variety, and they can be sold at higher prices. 

C. W. Ipett, 
$28 Greenwich street, New-York. 
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The Monte-Bello Apple. 


Design of a Suburban Cottage. 


OTTAGE architecture is always a pleasing subject ; for in all parts of the country, the 
popular mind demands yearly more and more information as to the ornamentation of 
home grounds and more tasteful forms of rural architecture. 

The taste which was stimulated by the hand of Downing we find now everywhere 
cultivated ; and in the suburbs of all our large cities we find cottages and villas in reality 
far more graceful and beautiful than we generally are aware of. As we travel frequently on 
the lines of railroad travel, we see that the taste for rural embellishment is widely develop- 
ing, and rural architecture is one of the most popular subjects on which to address the public 
mind. 

We commence this month a series of designs of cottages, of suitable form, moderate 
expense, and outward ornament, that will commend them to people of moderate means 
everywhere. The design we present is one of pleasing beauty and great convenience. 

Though the exterior is somewhat ornamental in its character, there is nothing about it 
costly or difficult of execution; no detail which can not easily be wrought by any ordinary 
house-carpenter, 

It is designed to be of wood, and covered in the usual vertical and battened manner. 
The roof projects two feet and a half, and is supported on brackets. The house should rest 
on a foundation projecting at least three feet above the level of the ground. The first story 
is 10 feet high in the clear, and the second 6 feet at the eaves, and 10 feet high at the ceil- 
ing. The plan comprises— 

No. 1, gallery, five feet wide. No, 2, hall, 7} feet wide, and 20 feet long, containing 
stairs to chamber and cellar. 

From the hall, we enter No. 3, the parlor, 16 feet square, in the front of which, and form- 
ing its principal feature, is a bay-window overlooking the front yard. 

No. 4 is 15 feet square, and may be used either as a bedroom or living-room. No. 5, 
the kitchen, is 15 feet by 16; it contains a large closet, and connects with a pantry, No. 
6, which opens upon a gallery, No. 7, leading to the yard. Under this gallery is the out- 
side entrance to the basement. 

The second floor contains four chambers, each furnished with a large clothes-press ; two 
of these chambers are lighted by dormer-windows. 

Previous to the advance in prices of building materials, the cost of construction, aceord- 
ing to the above plan, was about $1600, according to the estimate of George E. Harney, the 
architect ; but now would not be less than $3500. ° 


The Monte-Bello Apple. 


UR attention has been called to a valuable apple, cultivated in the vicinity of Hamil- 

ton, Ill., known with the above name; and the following particulars are from the pens 

of President Hammond and Secretary Gregg, of the Warsaw Horticultural Society, at that 
place : 

The original tree grew from the seed on the farm of Mathew Gray, Esq., at Riverside, 
in this (Monte-Bello) township. It was planted in 1833, and lived for about twenty years, 
when it was destroyed, being in the line of a proposed railroad track, It had previously 
been propagated from, in a few instances only,as we can hear of not over a half-dozen 
trees of it in the country. This, we think, very remarkable, as it is regarded now by all 
who see it as one of the very best apples of its class. 

It has lately been brought to the notice of the Warsaw Horticultural Society, whose 
members unite in according to it a very high rank, and worthy of extensive propagation. 
We send you these samples, and also samples to The Prairie Farmer, at Chicago, with 
the view of having its merits brought more extensively to public notice; and hope that one 
or both of you may regard it of sufficient merit to figure it in your pages. The following is its 
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The Parks, Promenades, and Gardens of Paris. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Tree of medium size, moderately vigorous, a rather upright grower, very healthy and 
hardy, an early bearer, and very productive; color grayish brown; leaves medium. 

Fruit large, oblate, very handsome ; surface smooth; color yellow, striped and splashed 
with dark red, with which some specimens are almost completely covered; generally covered 
with large white dots. Basin wide, regular or wavy; eye medium, closed; cavity wide, 
regular, brown; stem short, slender; core medium, regular, meeting the eye; seeds small, 
pointed ; flesh white, tender, delicate, fine-grained, juicy ; five red streaks from core toward 
the surface ; flavor mild, sub-acid, sprightly, vinous; quality very best; season, September 
to December. 


The Parks, Promenades, and Gardens of Paris. 


HE recent volume by W. Robinson, with the above title, published in England by 
John Murray, and in America by Scribner, Welford & Co., brings to our sight a 
glimpse of many of the most beautiful public gardens of the great French city, and spreads 
before us a feast of horticultural literature, the real enjoyment of which can not be mea- 
sured or expressed. We do not over-estimate the value of the publication when we state 
that, to our taste, it is the finest horticultural volume issued for the past ten years on either 
continent. 

Horticulture, to be popular, must be ornamental, The popular taste can never incline 
to horticultural subjects, if confined to dry, practical details, with slow, unimpressive occupa- 
tions; but throw in rural ornament and tasty embellishments, and neat rustic architecture, 
and horticulture is elevated from a lower to a higher range of life subjects, fit for people to 
love and patronize. 

This fact Mr. Robinson has recognized in the preparation of his volume. As correspon- 
dent of the London 7Zimes, for the horticultural department of the great Paris Exhibition, 
he had ample opportunity to treasure up a faithful knowledge of gardening in the French 
metropolis, and describe the most interesting feature of the parks and public grounds that 
are so abundant there. 

The entire volume contains six hundred and fifty pages, nearly one hundred full-page 
plates, and three hundred and seventy-five illustrations. The first part of the book is de- 
scriptive and illustrative of the public parks, and squares, and boulevards, with their peculiar 
forms of gardening ; while the latter is more especially devoted to practical fruit and vegetable 
culture in the market-gardens in the suburbs. Great attention is paid to the novel and 
singular methods of training of fruit-trees, notices of useful horticultural implements, and 
notes of a horticultural tour in other parts of France. 

The accompanying illustration exhibits French gardening in detail. The fountains are 
formal; the avenues and line of trees are precise; the lime-trees, in which they so much 
indulge, are severely clipped, and look like long rows of sentinels, without a particle of 
natural grace. Their walks are straight, their flower and shrubbery-beds rectangular, and 
a degree of rigid order maintained which spoils all free and natural landscape gardening, 
and produces an effect of strict geometrical symmetry, yet lacking beauty. 

At Fontainebleau, Mr. Robinson visited 


The Gladiolus Garden of M. Souchet. 


“Tt is by far the finest collection in the world, and a remarkable example of high cultiva- 
tion. M. Souchet is the emperor’s gardener, and has been so for many years. He has 
been cultivating the g/adiolus for more than thirty years, and it was cultivated also here by 
his father. This is the most noble of our autumnal flower-garden ornaments, and one com- 
paratively neglected with us. There is no flowering plant so well calculated to improve the 
aspect of the autumnal garden, of no matter what style. 

“M. Souchet altogether occupies, with the culture of his favorite, about twenty acres of 
land. The first thing noticeable in this ground is, that about half of the land is unoccupied 
for the current year. That large portion is plowed and manured, and cultivated through- 
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out the summer as well as in winter; and thus he has fresh land in capital condition for his 
bulbs every year. The idle ground is thoroughly tilled, plowed, or in some way dis- 
turbed six or seven times during the season; and he would like to do it a dozen times if 
time and labor would permit. 

“ Over the whole of the extensive grounds planted with gladiolus you could not notice a 
decayed leaf, and all the plants were in the highest health, some of the varieties growing 
as much as six feet high. In the early morning, when the dew hung upon the bloom, and 
every petal was braced with its freshness, the flowers were truly magnificent. The soil is a 
very sandy one, but with some holding power. It is well manured, and pretty rich and 
deep, from having been long used as kitchen-garden ground. Horse-manure is preferred, 
and that as well rotted as possible. The time of planting is perhaps one of the most 
important things to be acquainted with, and they do it here from April till the early part of 
June; the late planting is not often resorted to, however. 

“ They prefer the beginning of May, for the general and the safest planting. The medium- 
sized bulbs give the best flowers as a rule; the biggest often breaking into several stems, 
instead of giving one good one. To plant at various times will lead to a succession of 
bloom; the seedlings flower in their third year. The time of taking up is October; and from 
the great quantity to be stored, the process sometimes goes on to the beginning of November. 
The plants are mostly in beds about four feet wide, placed in rows across the bed, from 
fifteen to eighteen inches apart. The beds are all covered with short litter, to keep the soil 
moist ; in very hot weather they are well watered. Each kind is numbered, the scraps of 
lead on which the numbers are stamped being wrapped round bits of vine-pruning, stuck 
in the earth. The beds are also carefully examined during the blooming season, so as to 
destroy all those not true toname. There are altogether in cultivation here between two 
hundred and fifty and three hundred varieties. Of these we first selected the under- 
mentioned as best, and then went over again, marking the very best of all. This second or 
choicest selection is indicated by an asterisk before the varieties : 


Achille. Lady Franklin. Météore. *Queen Vic 


toria. 
Anais. Laquintinie. *Meyerbeer. verend Mr. Berkely. 
Belle Gabrielle. *Le Poussin. *Milton. Roi Leopold. 


Charles Dickens. La Titiens. *M. Ad. Brongniart. Rubens. 
Cherubini. Linné. *Nupoleon III. *Shakespeare. 
*Dr. Lindley. *Lord Byron. Newton. Sir William Hooker. 
*Duc de Malakoff. *Madame Furtado. 5 Stephenson. 
El Dorado. Madame Leséble. racle. Stuart Low. 
Fulton. Madame de Sévigné. *Pénélope. Thomas Moore. 
Galilée. *Madame Vilmorin. Prince of Wales. *Sir Joseph Paxton. 
*Impératrice Eugénie. Maréchal Vaillant, Princess of Wales. Vesta. 
*James Veitch. *Marie Dumortier. *Princess Clothilde. *Sir Walter Scott, 
*John Waterer -Mazeppa. *Princess Mary of Cambridge. 


“In France the gladiolus is cultivated much more abundantly than with us—a state of 
things which should not long continue, as nothing can be more worthy of general cultivation 
or more calculated to improve the general aspect of our ornamental gardens. 

“Perhaps one of the best recommendations of this fine bulb is, that its flowers continue 
to open long after the spike is cut, and bloom in a vase of water as freely as in the open 

rden. 
wis “TI have never seen any thing more beautiful or effective than large Sévres vases filled 
with the spikes of the finer kinds in M. Souchet’s house. Many of his varieties grow five 
feet or more high; when cut, a yard or more of the spike is preserved; no other arrange- 
ment being needed, except to insert their bases in the mouth of the vase, and allow their 
heads to spread widely forth, placing a few branches of evergreens, or any verdure at 
hand, among the stems, just to give them a little relief. 

“ There is no one kind of flower that could make such a noble combination with other 
plants, while it may be safely said that it is the finest of all flowers for in-door decoration in 
autumn.” 

We shall recur again to this admirable volume in future numbers of Tae Hortt- 
CULTURIST. The volume is sold by dealers at nine dollars, 
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Cultivation of the American Chestnut. 


Cultivation of the American Chestnut. 


S a means of economizing and rendering productive lands hitherto lying waste and un- 
occupied, we believe our native American chestnut is destined to play an important 
part in its proper sphere of forest planting. 

The stripping of our country of its primeval forests, a source of natural wealth too 
hastily squandered, and now beginning to be sadly felt, is visiting upon our heads already the 
perils of a changed climate, severe disasters to the farming industry of the nation, and in- 
creasing the expense of fuel, and all manufactures dependent upon wood for material. The 
hills everywhere in our older settled States loom up with bare heads and cropped summits, 
while the sides, down to the very base, have been cleared of their forest covering, and stand 
out in naked relief, a butt for the whirling wind and fleeting storms. 

The winds whistle in their shrill, chilly stride over the prairies of the West, and pene- 
trate every farm-house and barn, or whirl across the fields, cutting to the marrow the very 
life of every living thing. 

We must remedy all this; we must bring back the olden days of peace and plenty, 
when, with our tree-capped hills, we enjoyed an equable climate, and valleys made to smile 
once more for the ruddy farmer’s industry. Let us plant trees, plant them everywhere, to 
protect our farms, to cover our hills, to make profitable our waste lands. Let us grow them 
upon the virgin soil of the West, and cause groves to shoot up, crowning our older years 
with blessings and honor. 

The American chestnut is one of the few most suitable for general forest-tree planting. 

As we remember it grewing in the old New-England woods, it is at once an object of 
Se and beauty; while for use and profit, it is one most highly prized by every 
armer. 

For light soils it seems most admirably adapted, growing with great rapidity, and equal 
if not superior to almost any other forest-tree that could be named. Planted in some field 
unused for five or eight years, it shoots upward with vigor, and, ere we know it, the little 
sapling has become a tree of dignity. 

We observe that a worthy firm in the West have introduced the subject to Western far- 
mers and planters, to cultivate the chestnut for profit, either for &mber, nuts, or for protection. 
Their object is so commendable that we invite attention to a few of their suggestions in its 
favor: 

“The timber is light, strong, and durable; for fencing material invaluable, for grain- 
finishing lumber not excelled by any other native tree; and as a nui-bearing tree it is pre- 
eminently the best and the most profitable in America.” 

The advantages in favor of its general cultivation are as follows : 

1st. Because it is a hardy, native tree, growing over a wide extent of country, embrac- 
ing several degrees of latitude. Professor Gray states that it is found growing naturally 
from Maine to Kentucky. 

2d. It is a beautiful tree, covered in early summer with long, pendent, tassel-like blos- 
soms and rich foliage, and in autumn loaded with the choicest nuts. 

8d. It can be grown on light, sandy, and rocky soils, that are unfit for farm culture. 

4th. When nursery-grown, it can be transplanted with safety and success. It grows 
‘rapidly, making a large quantity of timber, and produces fruit in a few years from planting. 

5th. The timber is most valuable, and the nuts always command a high price. 

6th. We would name this great advantage in the chestnut as a timber-tree, in which 
respect it ranks preéminently above all other forest-trees, and that is the wonderful rapidity 
with which it will renew its growth after being cut down for timber. Sprouts will emanate 
from the stump, which will make a growth several times more rapid than when first planted ; 
the saplings thus growing much straighter and taller than the original trees. 

In England, large quantities are planted in this manner, sometimes as close as five by five 
feet; this produces long straight poles for hurdles, hop-poles, etc. ; and in this country, 
where we require so much fence timber, and stakes and posts for grape-growing, what would 
be more convenient on a farm than a fine large chestnut grove, where the farmer could at 
any time resort for timber, with the assurance that from the apparently worthless stumps 





Cultivation of the American Chestnut. 


left in the ground there would, on the opening of another season, spring’ up a growth, 
pheenix-like, more vigorous and numerous than the trees removed. In this manner they 
muy not only be cut once or twice, but may be cut and renewed every few years for centu- 
ries, as the chestnut groves and forests planted in England fully demonstrate. 

To those unacquainted with the habits of the chestnut, we would say, that it is unlike the 
locust in its character, cursing the hand that plants it and the soil in which it is planted with 
its innumerable sprouts from the roots ; the chestnut only suckers from the stump, and is 
easily controlled. 


PLANTING. 


Yearling trees are most suitable, which, obtained from the nursery or grown from seed, 
can be planted in nursery rows in the garden or the field nearat hand. From thence, when 
grown to a proper size, they can be transplanted with perfect safety, even after they are 
grown to eight or ten feet in height, by choosing a propitious time, on some damp and 
cloudy day ; “with careful handling, “not one in a hundred need fail. By so doing, trees will 
be obtained in better condition and at much less expense than by selecting larger trees with 
higher cost of transportation. 

It is best to procure trees in the fall, and give them the same care that you would 
Osage plants through the winter, hecling them in in some dry, protected place, or putting 
them in the cellar, with earth between and over them ; no place can be safer than the cellar. 
Thus cared for, and planted in early spring, as soon as the soil is suitable, there need be no 
loss. 

Then, we say, plant the chestnut, that you may enjoy its beauty and shade, its fruit and 
timber ; and that you may leave a rich inheritance to your children. Plant it on the broad 
prairies of the West; plant it on the thin, worn-out soils of the East; plant it on the lanes 
and streets; plant it in orchards and groves ; plant it about your buildings ; plant it every- 
where that you want a useful and valuable tree, and future generations will rise up and call 
you blessed. 


PROPAGATING BY SEED, 


John Grigor, the eminent Scotch arboriculturist, advises growing from seed after the fol- 
lowing method : 

“ The seeds are frequently sown in October and November; when this is the case, the 
young plants generally rise through the ground in April, when they are in danger of receiv- 
ing injury by frost, unless protected. In some climates where late spring frosts are apt to 
prevail, nurserymen preserve the seeds during winter on a loft floor, and sow them early in 
spring. By this method the young plants do not rise until the middle or end of May, a sea- 
son when, without protection, they are more likely to be exempt from injury. The seeds 
are sometimes sown in drills, and placed two or three inches asunder, and the drills sixteen 
or eighteen inches apart; but the more common method is to sow in beds, four feet wide ; one 
bushel of fresh seed is sufficient for a bed thirty yards long. The cover on the seeds should 
be one inch deep. If the soil is very rich, it should be early and dry ; otherwise the plants 
will grow to a late period in the season, and fail to ripen their wood sufficiently to resist the 
influence of frost ; consequently they will lose their tops and become branchy. 

“ The plants are sometimes removed from the seed-bed and transplanted into lines, at the 
age of one, but more frequently when two years old. In removing them, they should be 
classed into two sizes, and have the extremities of their tap-roots pruned off. 

“The plants in the lines should stand six, inches asunder, and the lines should be about 
sixteen inches apart; where a greater space is allowed, they are apt to become crooked and 
branchy, and in need of pruning. After remaining two years in the lines, the plants are 
commonly from two to three feet high, which is the common size used for forest planting. 
Such plants are worth 40s. ($20) per thousand. If required of a larger size, it is necessary 
to transplant them every second year, increasing the space between the plants and between 
the lines ; and any time during open weather, between October and the middle of March, is 
suitable for their removal.” 


In previous pages of Tae Horticutturist we have referred to the fact that under 





Norway Spruce. 


cultivation the nuts of the chestnut-tree have been doubled in size, while the tree enjoyed 
increased vigor of growth. 

Upon the boundless acres of our Western prairies there is an open field to the sagacious 
planter to plant largely of this tree, gaining a double income in yearly producticn of nuts, 
and at maturity a wealth of timber of greatest value. 


Test of Grapes at Newburg. 


DITOR Horticurtvurist: In the November number of your valuable journal, you 
called the attention of your readers to the exhibition of the Newburg Bay Horti- 
cultural Society, and the display of fruits and grapes exhibited there. In this vicinity, the 
subject of grape culture is exciting a more than ordinary degree of interest, and is made a 
specialty by several of our horticulturists, prominent among whom is James H. Ricketts, 
whose display of fruits and grapes at the exhibition contributed so largely to its success. 

Mr. R. has labored with care and patience, and we think with some measure of success, 
in improving the quality of our native grapes, both for table use and wine-making. We 
have thought that a statement of his progress in that direction might prove of interest to 
some of your readers. For several years past he has been hybridizing with great care, and 
at our last exhibition produced a few bunches of a hybrid grape, now in its second year 
from the seed, which gives promise of superior excellence for table use. He has also, now 
in its second year of bearing. a seedling grape, which we are inclined to think possesses 
unusual qualities for the purpose of wine-making. 

This fall, after the grape had matured, he invited a number of his friends to meet with 
him while be pressed the grape, and tested the must. We were present, with Mr. Charles 
Downing and others, as witnesses. The must, pressed from this young seedling grape, 
registered one hundred and six and a half degrees. The wish having been expressed to see 
it compared with other grapes raised by Mr. Ricketts under similar circumstances, we pro- 
ceeded to test the following grapes, with the following results, namely : 


“a 

“ 

Maxatawny 
Catawba « 


The instrument used was Oechsle’s must scale. The grapes were all raised by Mr. 
Ricketts, except the Clinton, and were in fine condition. The Delawares were especially 
well ripened, and considerably shriveled. The must of the seedling is a deep but pure 
bright red, comparing most favorably in color with any we have ever seen. Its promise is 
spoken of most favorably by experts who have seen it, 

Newsure, N. Y., November, 1869. 


Norway Spruce. 


CUT down to-day, November 12th, on my lawn, two Norway spruce trees, that were 
planted in 1841, when between two and three feet in height. The measurement, when 
cut down, was, height, sixty-four feet; diameter of trunk near the surface of ground, 
twenty inches. They were both perfect pyramids, the lowest tier of branches resting on 
the ground, and covered a circle about one hundred feet in circumference. 
The annual growth in height averages a little over two feet. You may be sure I cut 
such trees down with some reluctance. I planted them myself. 

















Rustic Archway, Prospect Park, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HROUGH the liberality of our city gubernators, waste commons become, in the 
hands of the skillful gardener, beautiful parks, and the paths, or cozy recesses, are 

daily thronged with enjoying crowds of visitors. Prospect Park, only five years ago, was 
a common pasture, a ball-ground for boys and rural sports. Since then it has changed, as 
it were, by magic, into a succession of pleasing lawns and coves; paths lead us on in- 
terminably through the long woods; rustic bridges are crossed; and we catch glimpses of 
the distant ocean from some elevated point, which overlooks the plain stretching away at 
our feet. Though far from complete, and by no means affording opportunity yet for fair 
comparison with our own Central Park, polished, as it were, with gems and jewels of rural 























beauty, still we see much to betoken taste, and a disposition to improve opportunities for 
natural embellishments. The approach to the park from the avenue is through a circular 
rim of evergreen-sprinkled knolls, looking down upon a fountain of exquisite beauty. Up 
one path is seen a rustic-thatched summer-house, while, by another, leading between shrub- 
covered banks of living green, we reach a rustic archway, sketched in our illustration, 
The bridge is built of granite blocks, of delicate clearness, artistically placed, the interior 
lined with cedar, polished with utmost care, and seats on each side, in the centre, and at 
each end. The view on one side, as we approach the bridge, is like passing through a 
romantic dell, the banks being quite high, while, on emerging on the other side, a lovely lawn 
is beheld, stretching far away to the forest, and skirted with paths and roadway. 
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Franconia the Most Profitable Raspberry. 


Grapes in Oregon in 1869. 


aoa Horticutturist : I have just returned from the State Fair at Salem, and 
4 deem it a good opportunity to give you some account of the grape culture this year in 
Oregon. The fair in all its departments was a grand success, and was attended by a 
vast concourse of people—estimated at 25,000. ‘The show of flowers, vegetables, and fruits 
was very fine. Of grapes, 1 saw some thirty-five varieties, comprising the best native and 
foreign kinds, all grown in the open air, and thoroughly ripened. Magnificent bunches of 
Black Hamburg, Royal Muscadine, Chasselas Rose, and Chaaselas Violet, hung side by 
side with Concord, Delaware, Iona, Israella, Hartford, Creveling, etc., all equally healthy 
and beautiful. Of course, the earlier kinds, as Allen’s Hybrid, Black July, Hartford, 
Red Traminer, etc., were more or less shriveled, having been ripe fully two months. 
Chasselas Rose, Black Spanish, and White Muscat were barely ripe. I was particularly 
pleased with the Traminer, a grape somewhat resembling the Delaware, but with larger 
bunches and a great bearer; in quality it is first-rate. Of native varieties, the Allen’s 
Hybrid with me is the earliest, and I think best ; but it is hard to decide between that and 
Delaware. Tons of grapes were offered for sale on the fair-ground. I bought Black Ham- 
burgs, averaging one and a half pounds to the bunch, for six cents per pound. The best 
vineyard in Oregon is situated near the Willamette River, at Butteville. It occupies the 
south-east slope of a high butte or hill, which rises out of the prairie. The vines, comprising 
about fifty kinds, all foreign, are planted about three feet apart each way, and are cultivated 
entirely by hand, and are trained to stakes. The pruning is very simple. Two or three canes 
are allowed to grow this season, and at the pruning season one of them is cut back to six or 
eight buds for fruiting next year ; one of the others, with the cane which bore this year, is 
cut entirely away, and the remaining cane is cut to two or three buds, to grow two or three 
canes next year. The bearing canes are not tied up, but are allowed to lie on the ground 
with their load of fruit, and in consequence some of the grapes were damaged by our 
early rains. I visited this vineyard in September, and at that time the whole face of the 
hill was literally covered with the beautiful clusters, some of them weighing four pounds, 
and of all colors. It was a beautiful sight, and interested me exceedingly. 
OsweEGo, OrEcon, Oct. 30, 1869. A. R. Surerey. 


Franconia the Most Profitable Raspberry. 


Wa one has made up his mind to engage in fruit-raising for profit, his first step 
should be to ascertain what varieties are most profitable on soil of the same 
character as his, and in a similar climate. 

If there is any one in his neighborhood who has had much experience, he should consult 
him, learn what varieties he has tried, what proved unprofitable. and what were most pro- 
fitable. Your neighbor’s experience may not be an invariable guide to you; for he may be 
too conservative, or too penurious, to try new varieties that are costly, but it can hardly 
fail to be of value. 

In most species of fruit, there are one or two varieties that yield better net returns than 
any others, and such should occupy the largest space in plantations for market, unless the 
soil or climate is specially unfavorable. 

In this section, I find the Franconia the most profitable raspberry for market. Our soil 
is a strong loam, and our climate is somewhat modified by the proximity of Lake Ontario— 
about four miles distant—and, possibly, by Genesee River, a few rods distant. The ther- 
mometer never sinks so low in winter, nor rises so high in summer, by three or four degrees, 
as it does a few miles further south. 

There seems to be considerable difference of opinion as to the merits of the Franconia, 
and I am confident that at least two varieties are cultivated, in this vicinity, under that 
name, I will describe the Franconia cultivated by us. 














Dahlia Imperiaiis. 


The mature canes are of a light cinnamon color, with a slight purple shade, and dark 
spines. Before maturity, the canes have a greenish hue, and the dark spines give them a 
grayish appearance. I fail to detect any difference between them and those of the Naomi, 

The fruit is very large, obtuse-conical, dark red, flavor rich sub-acid. This is J. J. 
Thomas’s description of Franconia, and it applies to those we grow. 

The Franconia has two prominent defects: its foliage is liable to scorch in hot, dry sum- 
mers, and the ends of the canes winter-kill in severe winters. 

The first defect can be partially remedied by mellow culture during the dry season, or by 
mulching ; and the latter, by covering the ends with dirt in winter. The extra cost will be 
many times repaid by the excess of returns over any other variety cultivated. 

Its merits are, first, its great productiveness. 

My plantations are young, but the canes were weighed down, the past season, by their 
large, beautiful berries. 

A neighbor had two acres in full bearing, and he picked therefrom 9500 quarts, which 
he sold, in Rochester, at 16c. to 20c. per quart, and could have shipped them to New-York, 
and obtained from 50 to 75 per cent more for them. At the minimum rate, they amounted 
to $760 per acre. 

The Hudson River Antwerp, on the same ground, yielded considerably less. 

_ 2d. Its great size and beauty, rendering it a very salable variety, exceeded by none in 
rice. 
. 3d. Its firmness, which exceeds that of any other red raspberry of my acquaintance. I 
have kept boxes of the Franconia and Hudson River over night, in hot weather, and the 
latter would settle a great deal more than the former. 

4th. Its quality, which is not quite equal to the Hudson River, but far excels the Phila- 
delphia. The latter is a hardy, productive variety ; but its smallness, and softness, and poor 
quality will prevent its commanding a high price in market. It only brought 10c. a quart 
in Rochester, last summer, and was not in eager demand at that; but the Franconia sold 
readily, and gave the highest satisfaction. 

I think highly of the Clark as a family berry. It is a vigorous grower, hardy, of good 
quality, and quite productive ; but less so than Franconia. 

The Black-caps will succeed on poorer soil, and under more careless culture, and are 
probably adapted to a wider range of territory ; but will not command so high a price. 

The Franconia requires, to succeed, a rich, well-drained loam ; whether sandy, gravelly, 
or clayey, does not matter much, if it be rich, and have good, thorough, clean culture. All 
superfluous sprouts should be cut up as soon as they make their appearance, just as if they 
were so many weeds. 

Under such conditions and treatment, it will yield, in this neighborhood, larger net 
returns than any other raspberry that we have ever cultivated. 

Rocuester, New-York. P. C. Reynoxps. 


Dahlia Imperialis. 


Tuer Gardener's Chronicle gives great prominence to this new dahlia, describing it as truly 
magnificent, growing upward of twelve feet in height, each of the numerous branches termi- 
nated by a grand paniculate inflorescence of beautiful white flowers. As a late-flowering con- 
servatory plant, this dahlia is a noble acquisition, its principal drawback being its — height. 


“Mr. Alfred Salter, of the Versailles Nursery, Hammersmith, however, by grafting a young 
shoot of Dahlia Imperialis on a tuber of one of the liliputian kinds, has succeeded in mate- 
rially altering the habit of the former. It will be remembered that, as usually grown, the 
Dahlia Imperialis sends up a long, naked, unbranched stem, more inconvenient than beautiful. 
Mr. Salter has obviated this inconvenience, as the scion at once branches out into a pyramidal 
head, the upper branches of which are clothed with flower-buds, not yet expanded. Mr. Sal- 
ter’s plant, in fact, looks as though the top of an ordinary Dahlia Imperialis had been remov- 
ed and struck as a cutting. As comparatively few people can give this noble plant sufficient 
head-room under ordinary circumstances, this plan of Mr. Salter’s is all the more valuable.” 


SO 
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The Silver Wedding Trip of “The Horticulturist.” 


Wiru this number a new volume—the twenty-fifth—opens to our view, and we may well call it 
the Silver Wedding of Tae Horticuttvrist. 

Gathering around our table we find the names of friends, whose numbers we can not count, 
who have for’ years, yes, from the very commencement, followed quietly and appreciatingly the 
course led by the respective editors who have preceded us, and still are unflagging in their per- 
sonal attentions and substantial patronage. 

The circle of publishers and editors, from the commencement of the history of Taz Horticut- 
TuRIST down to the present time, has not been broken by death, save only that of its founder, 
A. J. Downing. Tucker, Vick, Barry, Smith, Saxton, Mead, Woodwards, are all living, and doing 
ample justice, in their various occupations, to the spirit of American Horticulture. 

From its start, Tae Horticutturist enjoyed a degree of popularity which nothing since that 
time ever received. The people everywhere seemed to recognize in it a congenial companion in 
their rural rambles, and as an agreeable means of gratifying their rural tastes. 

Devoting itself to the ornamental side of country life, with designs of cottages and rural em- 
bellishments, it was enabled to occupy a field peculiar to itself, and be fitly recognized as a leader 
of rural taste. : 

The very first year, as Mr. Tucker, the original publisher, informs us, it attained to a paying 
circulation, and increased yearly; but at Mr. Downing’s death, feeling that it had lost its chief 
support and attraction, it was disposed of to Mr. James Vick, of Rochester. 

Mr. Vick at once, with Mr. Barry as editor, commenced a series of improvements of agreeable 
character, and inaugurated a vigorous management. Colored plates were introduced, which ren- 
dered it more popular than ever, while its circulation in a short time completely doubled. The 
public appreciated it highly, and in our review of all the back volumes of our library, none are more 
agreeable to us, or have been of greater service, than those they edited. But the demands of their 
growing business, together with the fact that Tue Horricunturist did not yield as great a profit 
as would permit an exclusive attention to it, induced them to part with it. 

It came next into the hands of John Jay Smith and Robert Pearsall Smith, who, with genuine 
love of horticulture, threw around it many more genuine attractions and evidences of rural taste. 
Tue Horticutturist continued equally successful under their direction, and was only sold because 
of ill-health, to Mr. Saxton, who had ample opportunities of making it profitable in connection 
with the publication of rural books. The public are already familiar with its transfer to the hands 
of Mead & Woodward, and then successively to the hands of George E. Woodward and his 
brother, F. W. Woodward, who possessed ample abilities to render it attractive and influential. 
The feature of rural architecture, which was an original element of popularity, was revived, 
and the articles and illustrations that then appeared formed the nucleus for the production of many 
excellent, popular, and useful books on architectural and horticultural subjects. 

The change in form of the magazine, and reduction of its pages, affected its circulation some- 
what, and it fell off; but by vigorous advertising it rose again, and during the entire time it re- 
mained in their hands, together with the various other forms of business that gathered around it, it 
paid a handsome yearly profit. 

With perhaps the exception of only one or two years, incident to unavoidable changes, Tue 
Horticu.tunrist has enjoyed a good regular circulation, and paid a good yearly income. 

Horticultural journals fill a peculiar field. Not being as popular as agricultural or family jour- 
nals, nor having as wide a scope for entertainment, they are obliged to be content to devote them- 
selves entirely to the interests of a special class of readers, namely, the horticultural trade, and 
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people of rural tastes, but only limited numbers. It ought to be different. Every horticultural 
journal ought to have as good a patronage and right to live as an agricultural one; but alas! the 
appreciation is lacking. The garden, one of the purest and most ennobling of all opportunities for 
occupation, seems to fail to draw out the sympathy of the people to support gardening journals. 

There is practical ability enough in this country to-day to ably manage twenty good horticul- 
tural and gardening journals ; but history repeats itself, and it will be the same in the future as in 
the past—many will share a death they can not help. 

For nearly forty years, Hovey’s Magazine served thecountry well ; but there were none to sup- 
port it adequately ; and can new-comers hope for much better welcome, when horticulturists are so 
slow to stand by their own journals, and almost grudge the money they yearly spend for sub- 
scriptions ? 

When Tue Horticutturist commenced its career, there were not a hundred nurseries in the 
United States. To-day we have in our office a list of names of over twenty-five hundred, of whom 
not over jive hundred take any horticultural journal whatever. Can horticulture flourish when 
those who ought most to support their own journals fail to do it? 

In the most successful days of Tae Horticuururist, its total circulation never exceeded six 
thousand, while under the hands of Mr. Downing it did not exceed thirty-five hundred. 

And to-day, of all the three or four purely horticultural journals published in the United 
States, not one has a paying list of over five thousand ; and one of them, TheGrapeCulturist, an- 
nounces that it can not continue unless more substantial patronage is given it. 

Whose fault is it? Certainly not theirown. They all strive to do their best, but horticul- 
ture is not popular, and hence their journals can not be. 

The public must not expect too much of us—neither must they criticise too much. They should 
patronize more, and help more. 

Horticultural journalism has at best only a limited field to work in—only limited incomes, and 
a limited circle of readers. 

Horticultural contributors, instead of wasting their efforts upon other journals, however wor- 
thy they may be in other respects, should support the literature intended especially for their 
class. But they do not doit. Yes, even worse. We know of men who, in their earlier days, felt 
the glow of horticultural love, and wrote for their journals with unfailing interest. But long since 
they have gained honor, reputation, and fortune in their occupation, and to-day neglect their 
alma mater—neither write, neither read, nor speak on horticulture, neither take a horticultural 
journal, nor patronize it. Has horticulture lost its charms? God forbid! 

Friends, if you wish better horticultural journals, write yourself. 

The recent rebellion and civil war has seriously affected the success of horticultural pursuits ; 
but the effects are disappearing and the future is bright. Heaven smiles, peace has come, and the 
rainbow of promise and plenty is still over our heads. 

Tue Horticutturtst to-day opens its new volume with double guarantees of excellence and 
success ; and you, my dear reader, are welcome to our board, which shall be constantly spread with 
fruits and flowers and intellectual viands of highest rural tastes. 

Join hands with us, push us onward, and we will make the journey—our Wedding Trip for 
1870—a delightful one, worthy of your longest remembrance. 
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The Horticulturist. 
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A notrpay number on the twenty-fifth anniversary of a useful publication strikes me favor- 
ably ; and not to be quite left out, in my long retirement, from its pages, a few words of mine 
shall be at the service of a work in which I have always felt a warm interest. These words must 
necessarily partake a little of the autobiographical. When Mr. Downing issued his first number, 
it struck an unworked vein, and men of rural tastes, anxious to cultivate a love for home pleasures, 
at once declared they had found a prophet to love and admire; they rallied to its support, and 
contributed their experiences; these were to be guided by a master spirit, and all soon saw where 
to find him. This was almost an inspiration; he instilled and directed taste. In the matter of 
ornamentation and planting, all succumbed tohim. In evergreens, he actually introduced the taste 
for these chief ornaments of a country place. He wasa student at the same time, and was alert to 
discover the best of every thing. Steam communication with all the world had brought the fine 
trees of every country to England and France, China and Japan employed various explorers ; 
Fortune’s contributions came in rapidly, and our climates, like England, had to be tried for their 
success. In this, Downing was indefatigable, useful, and successful, and we owe him much 
on this score. There was a new science, that of pomology, to be discussed, its rules established, 
and followers must work hard to aid the leader. These he happily enlisted, and we have all seen 
the good results. What we owe him here we should be and are happy to say. Alas! that a life 
so useful and devoted should have been so brief. 

At his death, Mr. Barry was undoubtedly the man to conduct the work. A good writer, taste- 
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ful, knowing, and anxious that the love of horticulture should be extended, he took the pen and 
faithfully chronicled the good that was doing, and what could be done. 

At the time of his editorship, I was suffering under a chronic complaint, which took from the 
mind all good spirits. Nothing interested me but my garden and books; in fact, I was physically 
prostrated; when some friends, who wished me resuscitated, heard Tue Horticutturist might 
be bought. My son hurried to Rochester, bought its interests, and transferred the publication 
office to Philadelphia, saying, I must “get out” the next number. It was a flash of electricity, 
stimulated me, brought me to work at an interesting topic; and I was partially a sounder man, 
both bodily and mentally. 

With what success I labored, I never knew; certain it was, however, that the old contributors 
rallied around the new editor, and I had a fancy we were doing the right thing. But there seemed 
to have been a little feeling that Mr. Barry bad been conducting the work in his own interest as 
a cultivator—than which nothing could have been further from the trath—and that I, not being a 
practical cultivator, could know very little; so the prestige for both was probably curtailed. 
What was the circulation, I forget, or never knew; and but for the large advertising patronage, 
the work could not have been sustained. 

Soon after taking possession of the editorial chair, I was ordered, by medical advice, to Cuba, 
and edited one or two numbers, by letters, etc., from that charming climate. 

After some years of pleasant occupation, in which I had gained many valued and siill retained 
friends among all classes of contributors, a change in business by the publisher was about to take 
place, and the work was sold for about cost to Mr. Saxton, who enlisted some sympathy for it 
in New-York City as its home. But it was again sold to Mead & Woodward. 

Meantime, its original friends continued contributions and subscriptions, and still hold the work 
in high estimation, as the diffuser of useful knowledge. A complete set is now a valu.ble posses- 
sion, and I hope there are many preserved. My own copy consists of every number, Downing’s 
volumes, ali presented, containing his autograph; Barry’s, the same. The latter editor had 
introduced an edition of colored fruits and flowers, at a higher price than the uncolored; and as for 
its valuable information, it was a success; but it added little or nothing to the publisher’s profits. 
This was abandoned soon after the New-York publishers became the owners. 

This little story may have an interest to readers of the journal. It is still a welcome visitor 
to my crowded table of periodicals. Long may it live; long may its publisher find in it as 
pleasant occupation and as many friends as did Joun Jay Smita. 


Croton Elegans. 


In this very particular class of plants, Croton elegans seems to be but little known. I have 
seldom met with it in my travels, and I can not call to mind ever seeing but one specimen, 
independently of my own, placed on the exhibition table. I have a pyramid upward of six 
and a half feet high, beautifully colored; indeed, I consider it one of the handsomest of the 
high-colored varieties I have seen. I do not include Mr. Veitch’s latest introductions; for it 
is impossible to form a correct opinion of these from small plants, since with age, if properly 
treated, they improve in color. Croton elegans is smaller in the foliage than many of the 
other varieties, but equally free in its growth. Although, generally speaking, Crotons are 
free-growing plants, they require a little management to grow them well, and a good deal of 
skill to color them properly. I have seen large specimens very indifferently colored, and 
some perfectly green; plenty of light is essential to the development of variegation, and they 
should never be shaded unless the sun is very powerful; even then, if they could enjoy a free 
circulation of air around them, they would be better without shade. Too frequent pottings 
and imperfect drainage will also prevent them coloring well. I have two immense plants, 
upward of seven feet high, namely, 0. variegatum, and 0. augustifolium, that look like pillars 
of gold; the latter, with its beautiful drooping leaves, may justly be styled the golden foun- 
tain plant. These plants are fully exposed to the light, and receive as much air as possible; 
they are the admiration of every one that has seen them, in consequence of their high color- 
ing. I have forwarded a branch of C. elegans for your inspection; I have also sent some of 


its foliage, as well as that of the beautiful Sanchezia nobilis—Hdward Bennett, in Gardener's 
Chronicle. 


Timber Culture. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Country Gentleman refers to the comparative advantages of the 
culture of black walnut over chestnut, as follows: 

“ A new branch of industry has been started by a nursery firm in Ohio, which, in my mind 
will, within the next ten years, develop into grand proportions. The firm advertise for sale 
many thousand young chestnuts, from four to six feet high, and say that they intend to plant 
this fall one hundred and fifty bushels. If this firm confines its labors to the chestnut, I hope 
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some others, equally intelligent, will give their attention to black walnut, the butternut, the 
pecan, and, indeed, the hickory also. I have, of my own planting and transplanting, in my 
garden, the chestnut, twelve feet high, and about two inches in diameter; the black walnut, 
twenty feet high, six inches in diameter; and the pecan, not so large as the chestnut—all 
planted about the same time, ten years ago. The chestnuts have not borne, neither have the 
pecans, but the black walnuts have given two crops of nuts. I find the chestnut as easy to 
germinate as cern, and easy enough to transplant the spring it is a year old; after that, 
though it seems to have fibrous roots in plenty, it is difficult to make it live. The pecan is 
worse, in this regard, than the chestnut; but careful root-pruning, the year previous to 
removal, helps the matter. But the black walnut is my favorite. No tree is more easily 
grown from the nut, more sure to live when transplanted; none grows faster, bears earlier, has 
more desirable, handsome, and high-priced wood Black walnut has recently become fashion- 
able in England, and in continental Europe. {t is looked upon as the equal if not the 
superior of mahogany, and our markets feel the influence of this fashion. All the dry black 
walnut in Indiana, I understand, has been bought up at prices ranging from five cents to ten 
cents a foot B. M., and sent east to the seaboard, and thence the best is taken to Europe. The 
original growth will, in a few years, have been cleaned out of the country. I would like to 
see it become the fashion (and the experiment of the Ohio men suggests as much) for farmers, 
and all land-owners in the prairie, to plant groves of the nut-bearing trees, and particularly 
of the black walnut, the chestnut, and the butternut; valuable, in my mind, in the order 
named. Here I ought to say that the black walnut, though so very hardy and indifferent to 
unkind treatment, is quite tender in one regard. It will not bear to have stock tramping over 
and about its feet. A very young tree does not seem to be so much affected, nor a very old 
one; but a thriving, vigorous one, between ten and twenty-five years old, will be killed in 
one season.” 


European Larch—Propagation from Seed. 


In reply to the numerous inquiries in regard to the cultivation of the Larch, I will say, 
through the columns of your paper, that with the greatest pleasure I submit the following : 

First. Two prominent difficulties are encountered in this country, which, I believe is 
unknown in Europe; the hot rays of the sun having the double tendency to scald or heat the 
soil, so that it causes the plant to die at the collar, or, as the phrase has it, “damp off,” as 
well as to scorch the tender plant as it emerges from the earth. These are overcome, first, by 
selecting a sandy, light, dry, though rich soil, for the seed-bed; and secondly, by a partial 
shading, the first season, which may be done best by nailing strips of lath one inch apart, and 
placing them one foot in height, over the seed-bed, so as to partially obstruct the rays of the 
sun. Any other material that will render the same amount of shade, will answer the same 

urpose, 

j ‘Pet The soil should be as clean from weed-seed as possible, where the seed is to be 
sown. The usual time of sowing onion-seed, or from middle of April till first of May, is the 
time to sow Larch. It may be sown in drills four or six inches apart, or broadcast, and 
covered just enough to retain moisture, till it germinates. It may be sown without any pre- 
paration, as onion or other seed. Clean culture is indispensable. The shading may be 
dispensed with after the first season. The seedlings should be transplanted either at one or 
two years old, from the seed-bed. This should be done as soon as the weather and soil will 
permit, in the spring, in a similar soil (sandy) in which they were grown, and better at one 
year old than two. Transplant in beds, in rows six inches apart, and four inches in the row, 
and shade as seed-bed. The roots should be kept from the atmosphere as much as possible in 
transplanting. With good seed, a satisfactory success will be realized. This method will 
apply with equal success in propagating any variety of hardy evergreens, 

Euern, It. D. C. ScorreLp. 
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Vineland Considered. 





Ovr recent remarks upon Vineland seem to have met with general acceptance. We aimed 
to be candid, for we had no feelings or prejudices to gratify. We knew of parties who had 
gone there, sunk their money, and were in a pitiable state of destitution and dejectment. 

We know that a large share of the fault of the failure of such people was due to their 
want of capacity to render such an occupation uniformly successful; but above all, we felt, in 
common with others, that Vineland had been over-rated, and we were supremely disgusted 
with the laudatory puffs which our exchanges contained upon this “remarkable success.” 
Theve gave to the eye of the uninitiated only one side, and that always favorable. The public 
needed the truth, and we aimed to supply it, with strict honesty. 
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We have received a communication from a resident of Vineland, a person of considerable 
? 
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influence, who, for one, seems to have met with moderate success, and although not sanguine 
of the future, still hopes for the best. We invite attention to his letter: 


“VINELAND AS A REALITY.” 


To THe Eprror or THE Horticuiturist: The article in your last issue under the above 
caption, I have read with great attention. You meant, of course, to be candid, and you 
certainly conceded some of Vineland’s most prominent claims, namely, unqualified success in 
grape culture; a good prospect for success in pear culture; an excellent climate; a moral, 
intelligent population ; good social privileges; pleasant drives and avenues; and a pleasant 

lace for one to live who has “ means,” and wants to enjoy a quiet, contented life. Thank you 
‘or so much; and by the time you call again, you will concede something more, I think. We, 
who came here to stay, don’t mean to be satisfied with any half-way success. 

But, among your criticisms, you lay great stress on the statement that some people here are 
dissatisfied ; that a great many places are for sale, etc. One might suppose almost, that you had 
never been out of New-York before—where the people are all happy and contented! You 
don’t seem to be posted on the peculiar weakness of the rural districts. It is to “sell out,” 
to “to make a change.” A Boston real-estate agent told me, some time ago, that it really 
seemed as if every body within twenty miles of Boston wanted to sell out. The Illinois 
correspondent of the Country Gentleman, B. F. J., (where land is inexhaustibly rich, and the 
people all happy,) says, in one of his letters, that eighty per cent of the farming population 
about him (Champaign County), want to sell, and emigrate “West.” A gentleman, recently 
settled here, from Wisconsin, says that we “don’t dcgin to know what hard times are; but if 
we want to appreciate the subject, to move there.” He says, also, that if the land here could 
be colored black, four feet in depth, the doubters in its fertility would call it rich. This was 
not provoked by your article ; still, it is a little hard on your judgment. 

Should we infer, then, that Illinois, Massachusetts, and Wisconsin, are failures for farming; 
or that California is, which lured so many to ruin; or that Kansas is, which some dozen years 
ago put the whole north under contribution to —_ her emigrants from starving? Not at all; 
the fault in each case is elsewhere than in the land. So it is here; but you failed to see where 
the real difficulty lay. It is in these complaining people themselves; at least, it results from 
some personal circumstance which has no relation to the character of the soil; want of energy, 
want of means, poor health, injudicious expenditures, want of tact and experience, or some- 
thing of that sort. I have been here four years, and have had a good chance to see how these 
“For Sale” and complaining people manage; you haven’t had that opportunity. Their modes 
of farming, generally, would cause them to fail any where. A few are lazy and shiftless; others 
are narrow-minded and penurious, “saving at the spigot and losing at the bung-hole.” These 
are they who ship berries in worthless “ gift” boxes and crates, and then complain to you 
about no profits. Others have no knowledge of farming, no tact or adaptation for fruit- 
culture, or any culture visible to their neighbors. Some make injudicious investments, put 
too much capital into buildings, and reserve too little for nursery-stock and family needs, until 
their places can become remunerative, thus showing lack of foresight. Not a few com- 
plainers are ex-professionals, some of them physically or mentally broken down. Now, when 
a man has spent the first ten, twenty, or thirty years of his manhood at doctoring, editing, 
preaching, painting, clerking, “lawyering,” teaching, peddling, or perhaps dabbling a little 
at each, with no special success in any thing, if he fails in growing fine pears, or grapes, or 
strawberries, is it reasonable to jump to the conclusion that the land is at fault? If I attempt 
dry goods, and fail to make Mr. A. T. Stewart’s fortune, will sensible people believe that the 
fault is in the dry goods trade? If a man comes to Vineland with very small capital, little 
or no experience in fruit-growing, buys a new place, prepares his ground very poorly, buys a 
dozen or two miserable specimens of nursery-stock because they are “cheap,” and sticks them 
out anyhow, puts out a patch of small fruit on the same plan, all of which he neglects after 
planting, and then goes out to work by the day to earn “spending money,” or else sits on a 
stump and howls about “the Vineland humbug,” do you think him a competent witness in the 
case? Is his dand at fault because it don’t produce much except such seedy, weedy planta- 
tions as you saw? And yet, this class of people—the failing class—seem to be the only ones 
from whom you solicited information. The owners of the neat, tidy, handsome places which 
you saw—the growers of the fine fruit you saw at the fair—why didn’t you question them 
about the land? A man in search of the truth shouldn’t be content with hearing the worst 
side. 

One important fact seems to have escaped your observation entirely. Though dwelling 
largely on the fact that many want to sell, you fail to notice that none scarcely are willing to 
sell except at a handsome advance! Property is in demand; many have sold, and made 
money by it, and this incites scores of others to try to sell; speculation is always enticing. 
A neighbor has, this week, sold a farm of thirty acres for ninety-five hundred dollars, which 
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cost him, six years ago, twenty dollars per acre. Other smaller places, with neat buildings 
and well planted to good fruit in full bearing, have brought from five hundred dollars to 
fifteen hundred dollars per acre, according to location. Is it any wonder, then, that slip-shod, 
inconsiderate farmers, think their best plan is to sell out at a good price, and get fretful and 
impatient if they don’t? I can cite you an illustrative case. I know a party here, who, four 
years ago, when I bought, asked thirty-five hundred dollars for twenty acres. During that 
year, he sold off the back five acres for five hundred dollars; has ever since had up a “For 
Sale” shingle; has made no improvements of much account, and though he could tell you a 
pitiable story, (perhaps he did?) as the result of the very shabbiest sort of farming, and 
stupid management; yet five thousand dollars is now the price for the fifteen acres, even 
though friends, at a distance, have to support him. The place is little else than a burlesque 
on farming. If I owned it, my first work would be to rip up the entire lot of grub-eaten and 
neglected trees and plants on the place, and burn them. - Some inconsiderate purchasers have 
bought such for “improved” places, and they are sick, of course. 

What you say about the commission men disliking Vineland consignments, is news indeed. 
We had supposed that, as they flock here every spring from Philadelphia, New-York, and 
Boston, to solicit consignments, and keep agents here, in some cases, all summer, who bore us 
half to death for patronage, that they must want it. But if they don’t want it, they take a 
queer way to show it. 

You think our soil is poor, particularly for the small fruits. Nevertheless, we raise some- 
thing to sell, even with the drawback of much shabby cultivation by the class from whom you 
obtained so much distressing information. Here are our principal shipments for 1869: Straw- 
berries, 209,844 quarts; raspberries, 39,962 quarts; blackberries, 132,353 quarts (with much 
of the crop made into wine); peaches, 7904 packages; melons, 629,470 pounds; grapes, 
254,203 pounds; sweet potatoes, 5678 barrels, to Nov. 4th. Remembering that this is from a 
locality which produced nothing eight years ago, and that most of the cultivated land has 
not been tilled half that time, one might suppose this to be tolerably satisfactory. 

You speak of the land as being “leachy.” Those who cultivate it here don’t think so—at 
least, I never heard any man make such acharge. Dr. Charles T. Jackson, the widely known 
Massachusetts chemist, while lecturing here once, answered “no,” emphatically, to a question 
of this kind. Besides, could it be very leachy-when much of the sub-soil, at the depth of 
from one and a half to four feet, is so compact as to yield only to the pick ? 

All that you say about the theoretical effects of the sun on small fruits, applies equally to 
all places south of us, where it is conceded that berries—strawberries, at least—are a success, 
The scalding you tell about, is exceptional—about as much so as frost in August, or thunder 
in winter. My own cultivation has been only fair with light manuring; and yet, from about 
three acres of small fruits, I sold seven hundred and forty-five dollars worth this year—some 
of the raspberries and blackberries producing only a partial first crop. Peaches, grapes, 
sweet potatoes, etc., yielded enough more to make my receipts about twelve hundred dollars 
for this year. The farm contains ten acres—not all productive yet from want of age, with four 
hundred pear-trees, and about one hundred and sixty peach-trees. Most of my vineyard, also, 
only bore its first crop this year. In two or three years more, with continued health, I mean 
to show you the figures for a total of two thousand dollars of receipts, an annual average of 
two hundred dollars per acre, and as much more asI can! I have no particular advantages 
over my neighbors to boast of—unless it be a pretty good load of debt, cheerfully carried, 
because I have faith in this Vineland soil. Others can do just as well if they would. Many, 
whose places are more advanced, are doing better. Be a little patient, and we will yet make 
even you concede that Vineland is one of the most fertile and beautiful and successful places 


in this country, blessing not its own people merely, but the world at large. 
November, 1869. VINELANDER, 


EDITORIAL REMARKS, 


WE saw a number of places whose owners had the “ weakness” of holding their lands open 
for bids of sale at high prices. One place in particular, we saw, not far from the depot, on 
the corner of the avenue, containing five acres of land, a house worth one thousand dollars; 
no fences, and only a few blackberries out; no vines and nothing else growing, for which the 
owner had paid five thousand dollars, and was anxious to sell again for a slight advance. 
We thought that land to be thus valuable, must have something to make it so, What was 
it? We could not see any thing on the land to make it worth that sum. We are sure a 
family could not support themselves upon it. Where, then, is its value? If it will not 
produce a good reliable income, is it worth any thing at any price? We should judge that 
that the “ weakness” to sell, was a “ speculation” rather than any intrinsic value of the land. 

Dwarf Pears.—We gave credit for what we saw, for we did not like thus early to croak 
about the future. At the address at the fair, after Dr. Warder had finished, Mr. P. T. Quinn 
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made a few remarks, stating that he had made examinations of their pear orchards, and he 
was obliged to confess that dwarf pears there, through a series of years for permanent culture, 
were a practical failure. The entire audience applauded this statement, thus admitting its 
absolute truth. 

We spoke of grapes being a success; we were desirous of giving credit for those also, but 
we have since been told by a gentleman, in whom we have every confidence, that grapes are 
very successful for the first three or four bearing years, and after that, fail, drop from the 
vines, and are unprofitable. 

Another gentleman, who lived near Vineland for over ten years, told us that it was money 
thrown away to cultivate such soil. 

Another gentleman, who moved away from Vineland, said he did not care to stay in a 
place where he had to draw manure to make the soil, and keep drawing to make crops grow, and 
after all, get nothing back for the trouble. 

We will refrain from any more quotations. If, after all, we allow Vineland all she claims 
for all her enormous shipments of fruit this year, and figure up the probable proceeds at 
fair prices, we find that upon that tract of ten thousand inhabitants, the fruit income this 
year is but little over one hundred thousand dollars, or only ten dollars to each inhabitant for 
his support one entire year. Is this making money? 
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The Botany of Oregon. 


Eprror Horticutturist: Seeing that you take an interest in the botany of Oregon, I will tell 
you something about the evergreen trees which grow in the vicinity of Portland. 

The most common among them is the red fir; yellow and white fir abound to some extent. 
As botanists widely differ in regard to their botanical names, I can not give them with certainty ; 
all agree, however, that the red fir is abies douglassii. 

It drops its cones entire, and each leaf of the cone has three peculiar bracts or sharp points. 
It frequently grows over two hundred feet high, and six or eight feet in diameter. Single speci- 
mens resemble in shape the balsam fir, but are more light and feathery. The yellow fir is also 
called abies douglassii by some botanists. It is quite certain that none but the most accurate and 
careful observers can detect any difference in the trees of the two kinds; but the difference in the 
color of the wood is very apparent; that of the one being red, the other yellow. Some botanists 
call this variety abies grandis, and say there is a difference in the cones of the two kinds; but 
from all the information I can get, I believe they are alike. 

The white fir has smooth, white bark. Its leaves are in whorls, and in size and color resemble 
those of the yew; being larger and firmer than those of the red and yellow fir. Its cones are 
green, three or four inches long, being longer and of less diameter than those already mentioned, 
and destitute of their peculiar bracts. They break in pieces, and never fall entire. As an 
ornamental tree, I presume it would have that stiff appearance, so natural to the balsam fir. 
Some botanists call it abies taxifolia, which, I think, must be right. Others call it abies grandis, 

The “Oregon cedar” (thuja gigantea) is nearly allied to the Canadian arbor vite, but is 
larger in all its parts. 

Our hemlock is generally supposed to be abies canadensis. 

Our “Oregon pine” is called pinus ponderosa, on account of its heavy wood. It is very 
pretty as an ornamental tree. 

The “Oregon yew” (tarus brevifolia) sometimes grows to the height of forty feet, and is 
eighteen inches in diameter. The small ones growing on our lawn are very pretty, and I presume 
it will make a beautiful ornamental tree. 

We have a beautiful broad-leaved evergreen tree here, called arbutus menziessii. Its smooth, 
cinnamon-colored bark and broad, evergreen leaves render it very attractive, especially in May, 
when it is covered with wax-like flowers. Mrs, S——. 
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The Country Gentleman, 


WE are indebted to this good old journal for many valuable hints and ideas. We know 
of no newspaper conducted with more prudence and real wisdom, nor any so well supported 


by practical contributors in every department of rural labor. Every page is worth its price, 
for we have never found a waste line in it. 


Label your Trees and Plante. 
Many cultivators and amateurs err greatly by not labeling their fruit or ornamental trees 
properly and permanently. 
The old-fashioned way of tying a wooden label by a string to a branch of the tree is of no 
avail whatever. The marks soon wash away, and the string soon rots. 
Other cultivators keep in their houses or offices a memorandum-book of the location of each 
tree, and its precise name ; but it is often inconvenient to hunt it up, and refer to it, especially 
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if there are frequent visitors who like to examine for themselves, and do not wish to take up the 
unnecessary time of the proprietor. All this trouble and delay can be avoided, and made most 
simple, by using a plain slip of zinc, writing upon it the name of the variety in lead-pencil, 
and tying by a copper wire to the limb of the tree or branch of the shrub. The pencil-marks 
become more and more distinct with age, never washing out, while at all times the orchard or 
pleasure-ground bears upon the — trees and plants the simplest and most complete direc- 
tory possible to invent. We speak of these things from experience; for, in conning over the 
comparative growth of trees of different varieties near each other, the label, right before the 
eye, saves twice the time required to hunt it up in a memorandum-book. 


Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. 


Tue annual meeting of this society will be held in Madison, the first Tuesday in February, 
1870. The secretary is anxious that timely notice should be given, and horticultural corre- 
spondents have opportunity to prepare for an active participation in discussions, or, by send- 
ing fruit, add to the interest. We are pleased to see it in vigorous hands, and hope the 
meeting will be an enjoyable occasion. 


Success with New Grapes in Seneca County, N. ¥. 


A GORRESPONDENT of The Country Gentleman has been trying many of the new varieties of 
grapes, and speaks highly of the Eumelan and Martha: 

“The Eumelan vines have grown very strong and healthy, making good strong arms, and 
have ripened them to the tips of the vines, I have fifty-four Eumelan vines planted in the 
field. They are vigorous, and have shown no signs of mildew; leaves large, dark, and thick ; 
wood short jointed ; and I have no doubt that it will stand the cold equal to the Delaware or 
Concord. It is very firm and hard, 

“‘T have the Walter grape on trial this season; it has made a good growth, but the leaves 
have mildewed; the wood has ripened about one third. It is planted by the side of the 
Eumelan vines, and has just as good a chance as they. 

“T have about two hundred Martha vines growing. I think it the hardiest and best white 
grape we have; the wood will stand the winter’s cold equal to Concord.” 


Downing’s Fruit-Trees of America, Revised Edition. 


Wuat a royal volume this is—eleven hundred pages—a perfect encyclopedia of our 
American pomology ! 

For many years we have all recognized the original edition as our standard work of refer- 
ence; but now, with added honor and increased dignity, we, with greater joy, welcome this new 
edition as our well-nigh infallible guide. We find in it the name of nearly every variety of 
fruit cultivated in this country, or considered worthy of notice, and the various synonyms 
have been gathered together and reconciled with the utmost care and accuracy by Charles 
Downing, who has devoted his entire time with pleasure to the difficult and almost herculean 
task. We have no corrections or criticisms to make. The work is as full and complete as any 
living pen could render it ; while the author’s name, well known for honor and reliability, fully 
guarantees it to us for our confidence, and insures the high value of it for permanent reference. 
Published by John Wiley & Son. Price, $7.50. No horticultural library, society, or active 
member of the horticultural trade should fail to have it. 


Quinces. 


Grow quinces by all means. Selling in New-York for five dollars per hundred, for first 
choice, and three dollars per hundred for second selection, they are to-day a more profitable 
fruit than either oranges, apples, or strawberries. 

An acre, well planted, well cared for, kept free from worms or curculio, is worth a yearly 
income of five hundred dollars per annum. 

We observed in Central New-York this fall a noble crop of fruit on all the quince-trees ; 
but, alas! how few were perfect. We would remind all those anxious to try their hand in 
orange culture at the South, that we have here at home, in our Northern quinces, golden 
oranges of still greater profit, and equally certain. 

Wherever you have arunning stream of water, line it with quince-trees, and there they 
will grow and flourish, returning interest upon interest, and adding capital to capital. 


The Prairie Farmer. 


Dr. E. 8. Hutt, the new horticultural editor of The Prairie Farmer, throws in his vigor and 
practical knowledge to adorn the columns of our Western contemporary. Edgar Sanders con- 
tributes his mite of floriculture, always agreeable and entertaining; and hosts of other con- 
tributors combine to make The Prairie Farmer one of the best and most valuable agricultural 
journals in the United States. It improves constantly, and is ably edited. 
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The Small-Fruit Recorder. 


One of the most valuable little papers that graces our table, thoroughly practical, timely, 
and abounding in useful information—it is one of our favorite journals. Its purpose and low 


price should commend it to every lover of small fruits. Published by A. M. Purdy, Pal- 
myra, N. Y. 


Floricultural and Arboricultural Notes. 


A New Foliaged Plant. 


Tue Gardener's Chronicle records a new plant with handsome foliage, known as the acaly- 
pha tricolor, and presenting a striking and novel appearance. 

“It is not only beautiful in itself, but it affords variety—a quality that is very often charm- 
ing, and certainly is so in this case. The proper name of this plant is acalypha wilkesiana, 
and it is thus spoken of by Dr. Seemann, in his Flora Vitiensis: ‘This shrub attains about 
ten feet in height, and its foliage has generally the color of our copper beeches; but 
very often the leaves assume a great variety of tints—pink, yellow, and brown, and then the 
plant is highly ornamental. It is often cultivated by the natives, (of the Fiji Islands,) together 
with other fine foliage plants, such as dracena ferrea, codieum variegatum, northopanaz fru- 
ticosum, etc.’ The flowers are small, whitish, and borne on long, slender, feather-like spikes, 
What little elegance the flower-spikes may possess is quite eclipsed by the splendor of the 
leaves.” 


Victoria Regia—Power of the Leaf. 


AurnovueH we are all familiar with the wonderful tales told by voyagers on the Amazon of 
the buoyant power of the leaf of Victoria Regia, now a common and well-known water-plant, 
I have not seen recorded the actual weight supported. It may therefore interest your readers to 
mention an experiment made here last week: A leaf was selected, the worst but one of eight 
on the plant, as we did not like to destroy the best ; it was, however, pretty perfect, only a few 
holes within six inches of the margin; diameter, five feet six inches. On this leaf I placed a 
wheel three feet six inches diameter, with eight spokes made of thin wood, and a small foot- 
board, on which I stood and floated “high and dry.” The wheel was necessary to distribute 
the pressure over a considerable portion of the surface, the texture of the leaf being exceed- 
ingly tender; (the footboard did not touch the leaf, but rested on the spokes of the wheel.) I 
have no doubt that if the wheel had been of the same diameter as the leaf, it would have 
served as a life-raft for a small family, as the next experiment will show. The wheel and foot- 
board were removed from the leaf and its surface left quite free. We then gradually spread over 
the surface shell-gravel previously weighed out in lots of half cwt. Basketful after basketful 
was shoveled on, up to three cwt., when the gardeners standing by would not believe their 
own eyes, and began feeling under the leaf, thinking there must be some other support than 
water; but no, the leaf floated quite free. Another twenty pounds, and another, and another, 
was thrown on, and yet the good ship remained seaworthy, and no signs of foundering. Four 
hundred and twenty-six pounds called, water began to leak in through the holes. The excite- 
ment, or perhaps the heat of the “ stove” in which we worked, made us rather hasty and un- 
steady in loading the cargo, the weight of which was being augmented by the leakage, and an 
unlucky cast tilted the leaf on one side, the water rushed over, it crumpled up like a sheet of 
paper and sank in deep water, carrying with it a load of four hundred and thirty-six pounds, 
(besides water.) This is the greatest weight I have yet seen a leaf support, and the eight now 
on the plant may be considered equal to one and a half tons.— William Sowerby, Botanic Gar- 
dens, Regent’s Park, in Land and Water. 


Yellow Bedding-Plants. 


I HAVE not yet observed in the discussions that have taken place concerning yellow bed- 
ding-plants, that any one has recommended for that purpose, the double tagetes patula nana 
or dwarf orange French marigold. This is certainly one of the best of all the yeliow annuals 
for bedding or ribbons. It grows to an even height of about seven inches, commences bloom- 
ing very early, and continues to do so until cut down by frost. It will also succeed much 
better on dry soils than will either the pansy or calceolaria, The dwarf-bedding tropeolums 
are also developing some new things; but the compactum section has beaten the Tom Thumbs 
out of the field, not only as regards habit, but also the quality and quantity of the flower. 
Golden King, of Tom Thumbs, might have made a showy bedder, but for the very undesirable 
habit it has (common alike to all the Tom Thumbs) of crowding up its bloom with foliage. 
Those who have grown it, and been disappointed with the result, should not allow themselves 
to be prejudiced against the plants of the compactum section, as they are quite free from that 
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defect. Luteum Improved is a oe thing ; and there are some fine orange colors also to be 
had. Indeed, one might make a flower-garden exclusively from dwarf troprolums, so great 
is the variety of colors that occur amongst them. I heartily acknowledge the good qualities 
of the yellow pansy and viola lutea grandiflora ; but in arranging masses, different heights are 


necessary ; and to meet this want, a variety of plants must be resorted to.—Alexander Dean, in 
Gardener’s Chronicle, 


Hints for January. . 


Orchard and Nursery. 


“Forwarp !” is the watchword of all progressive horticulturists ; and to progress, we must 
study and educate the mind and taste of the young as well as the older. If we would educate 
the young, we must do it by associating them with the refined and noble of nature as well as 
of art, rather than sending them among the coarse, sensual, and semi-barbarous; for the nature 
of man is such that he is largely governed by, and partakes of the nature of, his surroundings; 
if his surroundings and associations are pleasant, contentment is more sure to follow, and an in- 
terest is much easier excited. 

The “work-a-day world” take less interest in their everyday life because he sees so little 
of Nature’s works and their beauties ; his education has barely raised him to obtain his bread 
from day to day, with little further thought. How different is it with him who endeavors to 
develop himself fully while he gets his “living.” Although he finds it hard work, he goes about 
it thankfully, feeling assured that he will receive his reward, without forebodings of famine 
and ruin. As he goes to his early labor, he sees beauties on all sides which seem to inspire him 
with love and veneration of the all-wise Provider and Protector. The general awakening of 
nature, the beauties of the rising sun reflecting his rays over the sky, the glistening dew-drops 
sparkling on each spear of grass and flower that meets the eye, the song of the birds meets his 
ear; all these and much more tend to fill is mind, and speak of beauty and wisdom; every 
thing seems to have a voice pouring out praise to the Maker of all. In every thing he sees some 
new beauty ; the “ plodder ” sees nothing to admire in all this: his education incapacitates him 
from realizing the beautiful in nature, and he does not believe in creating enthusiasm out of 
any such nonsense ; all labor with him is hard work, and that he accepts as his lot, with per- 
haps reluctance and murmuring; all the beautiful of his nature has been so long hidden or 
covered up, that it can seldom look out of the windows of his soul. 

We believe that the Creator has planted in the breast of every man a principle and sense of 
the beautiful, and that it is capable, by his own free agency, of being developed ; and if not 
thus developed, it is the fault of the individual, and the penalty thereof he must suffer ; he goes 
through life blindfolded, as it were. 

The true appreciation of the beautiful is the result of much self-culture, added to natural 
quick-sightedness, All are not endowed with the same natural talent, and of course can not 
attain to the same standard; but each can develop the “talent” he is intrusted with by edu- 
Cation. 

The most successful fruit culturist makes that his constant study: visits orchards and fruit 
rane far and near, comparing one with another; notes excellencies and defects, and uses 

is information thus obtained as an aid toward advancing his own culture. When he first 
commenced, he knew but little concerning the apples, pears, etc., which were best adapted for 
his own climate, soil, etc. ; his first step was to look about him and see what had been attempted 
and with what success; informed himself of the most successful practices of others in differ- 
ent localities, deducing therefrom what he thought applicable to his own case, visited horti- 
cultural shows, etc., of his near locality, or markets, to inform himself of demands, and to edu- 
cate his eye; he profits by all, and from it deduces much that he turns to his own account, 
adding from time to time to his stock of information, and increases, as it were, money at in- 
terest. 

But the reader is ready to exclaim, “ What has all this todo with hints for the duties of the 
orchard and nursery ?” Much, in various ways. Every book must have, and is incomplete with- 
out, its preface. Unless we can moralize upon our every-day life, we are much less qualified to 
meet and combat our every-day duties; but moralizing aside, we proceed to the practical. 

Often a few moments’ time devoted to careful examination cml trees in the orchard and 
in the nursery, at this season of the year, will prevent injury sure to follow if mice, rabbits, or 
other vermin are suffered to commit their depredations undisturbed. Look among your trees 
often, and if any trees are gnawed by mice, etc., at once cover the wound by banking around 
the tree, if with nothing more than snow, tramping it down hard, till a favorable opportunity 
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offers to repair the mischief, which is well done, as we happen to know from observation, by 
inserting a suitable number of grafts, bridging over the wound, inserting one end in the bark 
of the stock below and the other above. Trees completely girdled we have known saved in 
this way when taken in season and carefully attended to. 

Sometimes it is the case that there come rains and thaws in December, after the ground has 
once frozen. Where trees have been newly set, and the ground is soaked or overflowed with wa- 
ter, and perhaps puddles are left standing around the trees, which are often, by sudden changes, 
liable at this season to be frozen hard, and the trees are killed orsuffer severely ; to avoid this 
liability, see that all surface water is led away from the trees, and has a ready outlet ; narrow 
channels may be cut with the hoe, often sufficient for ordinary purposes; a furrow turned with 
a turning-plow would form a more effectual surface-drain. Surface-drains are often essential 
to carry off water when the ground is frozen, even when the ground is well underdrained, 
which all orchard and nursery grounds should be, unless well drained naturally, and then it is 
an open question that under-draining is not beneficial. The whole principle involved in 
thorough drainage is too little understood by fruit-growers and cultivators of the soil gene- 
rally in this country; but as experience is the best of school-teachers, it is becoming better 
understood, as fruit-culture increases and knowledge is extended. 

It is said that “ the man who makes two blades of grass grow where only one grew before 
is a benefactor to his race.” If so, the individual who, by careful experiments, extending over 
a term of years, develops facts of great importance to horticulturists and agriculturists, is cer- 
tainly deserving of the gratitude of all cultivators. Some one must be the pioneer in fruit- 
culture in every newly-settled country, and before success is met with, experiments must be 
made. There is less of a risk where these experiments have been determined for us; here, 
before planting, or about to renovate an unproductive orchard, it is of the greatest importance 
to know, and have determined on beforehand, the varieties that are best suited to the locality, 
bearing the largest quantities of the best kinds of fruit. 

In looking over your orchard, you may, perhaps, see a small enlargement, apparently, of a 
twig; on looking closer, you will see it is of a shining, glazed appearance, and consists of nu- 
merous small eggs; they are the eggs of the “ tent caterpillar,” one of the most noxious insect 
foes that infest the orchard. Cut off and burn every one found, thus saving the defoliating of 
your trees next summer. 

It is surprising what an amount of information can be brought out by a few individuals 
coming together of an evening and discussing in a free and easy manner fruit culture; and 
what an impetus it will give toward improvement in fruit-growing if such meetings are regu- 
larly held and attended, each member contributing from his experience both failures and suc- 
cesses, with modes of culture of particular varieties in different soils, etc.; and then if an ab- 
stract of these conversations be given to your horticultural journal for publication, a much 
greater amount of good is done by the greater dissemination of useful information ; in that way 
thousands learn what the original few talked up among themselves. These long evenings of win- 
ter are just the time to favor the formation and meetings of horticultural clubs. Try it in your 
school-district, and observe the influence it will exert; but do not hide your light under a 
bushel, but rather let it shine by telling it to others. 


Fruit-Garden, 


ALL specialties need operators peculiarly adapted to them, and they must be educated in 
them to the standard in order to be successful ; and adventurers in fruit-growing are beginning 
to become aware that the time-honored maxim, that “ A man must understand his business in 
order to make money by it,” isa trueone. A hasty embarkation in any untried pursuit is usu- 
ally a somewhat hazardous business, resulting most frequently in pecuniary loss and hasty 
abandonment. 

A man to be successful in fruit culture must know what varieties best suit his soil, climate, 
and locality, essentials only found out in experience ; he must understand the details of good 
culture and management, which are not learned by reading or observation even, but in con- 
nection with actual experience, requiring years of practice to master in full. Markets must be 
studied, in order to find the best, and how best reached. Fruits must be selected with honest 
care in assorting, packing, and handling, as well as suitable packages; and with all, the man 
must have the “ gift” to know how to best dispose of it in order to obtain the best remunera- 
tion. 

The lessons of 1869 in fruit culture will not have been without their effect if they be well 
studied and the lessons applied. Fruit culture has its disappointments as well as successes ; 
it furnishes no more royal highway to wealth and ease than any other culture of the soil. 
Every branch of soil-culture has its care from seed-time to harvest. Weather, weeds, insects, etc., 
often destroy the anticipations of the too sanguine gardener and fruit culturist. Spring some- 
times brings forth crops which summer fails to nourish, or summer may nourish, and fall 
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weather, etc., may destroy. Nothing is absolutely certain; but he who best performs his part 
meets with the best success, and he is the one who studies his profession the closest. 

As we multiply and concentrate our fruits, just in that proportion do noxious insects, etc., 
multiply and concentrate; insects that heretofore have been pronounced entirely harmless are 
found, upon closer investigation, to be destructive to our interests, as witness the “ Garden 
Millepedes,” which all naturalists have pronounced as not destructive to fruit or vegetables; 
but Dr. Fitch informs us, through The Country Gentleman, that of late he has had his attention 
called to their destruction of certain garden products, and from closely watching and investi- 
gating their habits, he now finds them injurious to certain garden vegetables and fruits, among 
which are cucumbers and strawberries, where they are found in large numbers, as they are in 
some gardens. 

Apples and pears, stored for family use, should be carefully looked over at this season, 
throwing out all rotten or specked ones; and if pains are taken to wipe the others dry and 
— they will keep all the better for it, especially if the box or barrel be also wiped out and 

ried. 

Any stakes, trellises, etc., needing repairs, or new ones gotten, can better receive the needed 
attention now than in a more busy season. See that the trees, vines, etc., do not get over- 
loaded or broken by snow orice. A little attention may save some choice tree or vine. 


Lawn and Flower-Garden. 


EXTENSIVE grounds devoted to lawns and gardens, if properly kept, are apt to be found ex- 
pensive luxuries, which but few feel disposed to invest in judiciously, however much they may 
admire their beauty. Much money is often spent on grounds which is an actual waste; too 
much is attempted, and expenses invariably exceed calculations, when we think we have made 
our estimates most liberal. It is best to have one acre well planned and neatly kept, than ten 
acres less thoroughly done. 

The planning and ornamenting of grounds neatly and with excellence, is a task that only 
the experienced and practical gardener can do; the amateur is too anxious for immediate effect 
and overdoes, not taking into consideration that the small tree set to-day will in a few years 
become a tall and spreading one, or that however pretty, the effect of numerous winding paths, 
that they are expensive to keep in repair; as a consequence, he introduces too many. He im- 
agines that walks and paths winding here and there will add greatly to the beauty, not pro- 
perly considering their cost, and that a walk not kept perfectly neat is at best but an unsightly 
object in any otherwise attrdctive grounds. 

In planning any new grounds, before locating any walk or path, the question should be 
asked, Is such a walk or path absolutely necessary? All other questions should be subservient 
to this, for utility is the essence of beauty in arranging and ornamenting any grounds. 

With ajudicious selection of a few trees of different varieties of evergreen and deciduous, 
should be introduced a choice variety of shrubs, on which we should depend largely for orna- 
mentation. Clumps of shrubbery often have a beautiful effect; and, once planted, require little 
further care for some years. The spires, lilacs, syringas, wygeloes, deutzias, forsythias, honey- 
suckles, japonica, etc., are among the desirable varieties to select from. Of trees, we have the 
various pines, spruces, firs, maples, ashes, oaks, lindens, magnolias, tulip-tree, elm, etc. Others 
there may be which would be desirable in extensive grounds; but we think that a selection can 
be made from these that would meet the desires of the fastidious for most grounds. 

The manure-heap is the gardener’s great bank of deposit and drafts, which appropriately 
is open to receive deposits at all seasons, and especially so during the leisure of winter. With- 
out a plenty of rich compost and manure, very little success need be hoped for in any garden 
culture. Leaves gathered from the woods.and grounds form one of the best of ingredients to add 
to the compost-heap, and especially if used as litter and mixed with the horse-manure are they 
excellent for hot-beds. For flowers generally, leaf-mould, leaves powdered by age, mixed with 
some soil, is very acceptable. For most kinds of flowers, manure, thoroughly rotted and fine, is 
the best, generally, and to have it the compost-heap must be turned over several times, light- 
ened, and a little moisture given it to assist fermentation. 

To keep walks and drive-ways in best condition, they should be rolled as often as the 
weather draws the frost to soften an inch or two of the surface, whether they be traveled or not 
during winter. 

Good results may be expected if the lawn, flower-beds, borders, etc., are covered with a good 
dressing of manure, free of weed-seed, at this season. The roots of grass, plants, etc., are pro- 
tected and strengthened, and come forward earlier and finer in spring, as a reward for such at- 
tention. 

Broad-leaved evergreens, which are liable to have their leaves injured from the bright rays 
of the sun in winter, will be protected by having a shade from pine boughs set around to break 
off the direct rays of the clear sun. 





